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This session outline and the accampanying participant materials comprise 

one component of a multicomponent workshop package developed by the Resource 

Center on Sex Roles ‘in Educat’ion under a subcontract with the Council of Chief 

State School Officers (CCSSO). This package, entitled Implementing Title ‘IX 

and Attaining Sex Equity: A Workshop Package for Elementar -Secondary &duca- 

tors; is designed for use by persons implementing training or staff development 

efforts for education personnel and interested citizens in the implementation 

of Title IX of the Education Amendments of 1972 dnd the attainment of sex - 

equity in elementary-secondary schoole. : 

s' \ © . 
The workshop package-was field-tested by subcontractors ‘in 11 regional 
’ workshops as a part of the CCSSO Title IX Equity Workshops Project. This 
project was funded under contract 300-76-0456 with the Women's Program Staff, 
"U.S. Office of Education, Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

Funds to support the printing of participant materials used in the field- 

test workshops were provided by the National Institute of Education, 

Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 
~ Shirley McCune and Martha Matthews are the coeditors of the Workshop 
‘Package. ‘This session outline and participant materials were devéloped by . 
Shirley McCune and Martha Matthews; Martha Matthews' time was pa ially 
supported by funds from the Ford Foundation. Persons who have authored or 
contributed to other outlines and materials within the total packagé include: 
Linda Stebbins, Nancy Ames, and I]lana Rhodes (Abt Associates, Cambridge, 

Mass. ); Judy Cusick, Joyce Kaser, and Kent Boesdorfer (Resource Center on Sex 
Roles in Education, Washington, D.C.); Myra Sadker and David Sadker (American 
University, Washington, D.C.); Barb Landers (California State Department of 
Education, Sacramento, California); and Janice Birk (University of Maryland, 
Collegé Park, Md.): ° ‘. | ot 
The CCSSO, the Resource Center on Sex Roles -in Education, anu the coeditors 
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_ Going, Project Monitor, Women's Program Staff, U.S. Office of Education, and . 
— Joan Duval, Diredtor, Women!s Program Staff, in the implementation of the con- * 
tract. Grateful pcknowledgement is also ¥jven to Sarita Schotta, Senior Re- 
search Associate,}National Institute of Education for monitoring the co\tract 
which ‘provided funds for-the editing and dating of the field-test materials. 
Special gratitude is extende@&& to the personnel of the 15 organizations who 
field-tested the Package in rdgional workshops for their efforts,-their-patience, 
and their support throughout tthe implementation of the Tjtle IX Equi ta Workshops 
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IMPLEMENTING TITLE IX AND JATAINING SEX EQUITY: : 
|THE CONTEXT OF-TITLE IX 
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THE CONTEXT ‘OF TITLE IX . *- 
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Introductory Materials 


Prepared for the | 
4 Title IX Equity Workshops Projects. 
. of the Council of Chief State School Officers 
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Resource Center on. Sex Roles in Education - , 
. National Foundation for the Improvement of Education 
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IMPLEMENT ING nities AND ATTAINING SEX EQUITY: 
AN, INTRODUCTION WORKSHOP PACKAGE 


Introduction | . | : 
Title IX of the Education Amendments of 1972, the Federal law whigh 
prohibits $e dtscrimination against the students and employees of | 


_ education agencies and institutions receiving Federal financial assistance, 


was enacted in June 1972; the regulation to implement the legislation, which a 
defines the specific criteria against which nondiscrimination is to be 
_ assessed in the various policies and practices of education agencies and 
institutions, was issued in June 1975 and became effective in July of that year. 
Despite the'passage of years, however, ‘full compliance with Title IX is far 
from a reality in most agencies and institutions throughout the country, 
and equity for females and males in.education has yet to be attained. 


Although significant progress has .been made in a number of schools and 
school systems--the basic required Title IX compliance procedures have been 
implemented, students and employees déscribe their “increased awareness" 

of th® problems of sex stereotyping and\sex discrimination, and concrete 
improvements are apparent with regard to| equal ization of athletic budgets 
for female and male sports or. to integration of previously sex-segregated 
courses--in most cases, considerable change remains to be made if.full 
compliance and sex equity are to be integrated and reflected throughout the 
policies, programs, and pyactices of an. education agency or institution. . 


If the necessary change is to occur, educators must move beyond paper. 
compliance and problem awareness in order to develop the skills and competencies 
required for problem solution) Educators, like all other human beings, 
need support ‘and direction if} they are to translate legislative or administra- 
tive mandates for change into the actual delivery of nondiscriminatory and 
sex equitable services. : 


Many methods may be used to support educators in the change process-- 
written information may be distributed, consultation may be made ‘available, 
‘ briefings or meetings may be conducted, training programs may be implemented, 
demonstration programs may be undertaken, and evaluatian and reinforcement 
_ systems may be installed. The needs and resources of a particular, education 
~ agency or institution: will determine the forms of support which are most 


“~y appropriate. ‘One of the most frequently used methods of supporting change 


- by education personnel is the inservice training workshop. In many situations, 
the inservice workshop is a cost-efficient way of reaching largé numbers: of 
personnel in a single effort and of providing assistance in skills development 


to these personnel. Implementing Title IX and Attaining Sex Equity: A 
- Workshop Package has been designed to support the implementation of such a 


worksnop., , i 


: i 
‘ 


~The Development of the Workshop Package ~ } 7 | be ‘ 


4 


Implementing Title IX and Attaining Sex Eoulty: A ere sne Package 
was developed by.cthe Resource Center on Sex Roles in Education for the 
Council of Chief State School Officers' Title IX Equity Workshops Project 
during 1977 and 1978. The Title IX Equity Workshops Project was funded 

oe ‘Tel os | 


Cc @& 


i - a : * Oo ~ i" 


under an 18-month contract for "National ®@egional Dissemination. Workshops 
‘and Development of Technical Assistance Materials for Title IX of the 1972 
Education Amendments" by the U. S. Office of Education, Department of Health 
Education, and Welfare, under funds authorizedby :the Women's Educational 
Equity Act. Da, ~ a 


’ 
om 


The purpose of the project was to develop. and field test.a training 
package which could assist education personnel and interested citizens to 
gain: 2 Z 
: \ 

7 ; , : x 
@ an understanding of the manifestations and the effects of .sex 
discrimination and sex bids in education 


xe 


NX 


se. + @ an understanding of the requirements of Title IX and its implementing” 
regulation, and of the steps required to achieve compliance : 


e-skills and capability for the development -and ‘implementation of ~ oN 
policies, programs, and management systems to ensure educational 
equity so « S° ee 


The terms of the contract required that the Package’ developed must be suitable 
for: . ; 


/ | @ use with groups representing all levels of education from elementary 
through postsecondary . 


@ use at the local, state, regional, and national levels 


@ use without extensive reliance on consultative assistance or on A 
materials outside the package itsélf 
7 Bs In order to address these requirements, it was decided that the training. 
package must be developed according to the following considerations: 


e Because of the differing needs, experiences, and‘frames of reference 
of elementary-secondary educators and postsecondary educatiors, "the" 
training package would need to be two training packages--one for “4 
elementary-secondary educators and one for postsecondary educators. 

@ Because the training package needed to be suitable for use with a 
wide variety of groups, it would need to include a wide variety of. - 
infarmation and activities ranging from "awareness level" to more 

‘ advanced skills-development and action-planning levels. , aoe 


e Because the training package needed to be suitable for use by personnel . 
~ without extensive background in training or consultation and \ 
materials resources, it would need to provide specific step-by-step 
instructions for the implementation of training as well as all 
materials which would be required for the implementation of training. 


All of these considerations. are reflected in the form and, content of the 


Workshop Package as it is now published. / . 


G4 | _ 12 _ 


: . 
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' Initial plans and specifications for the Package were reviewed by more 
‘ than 90 leaders in education in March 1977. These fader: were asked to 
evaluate the plans and suggest modifications in light of: . a 


¢ their assessment of the training and technical assistance needs of 
' education institutions and agencies related to the: attainment of 
Title IX compliance and sex equity ‘ ; 


_@ their evaluation of Strategies available for meeting identified 
training and technical assistance needs 


j @ their knowledge of resources which would facilitate the deve lopment 


and dissemination of the Workshop Package 


> 


. Working draffts of the Package materials were field tested and evaluated in 
19 workshops -implemented by subcontractors in the various HEW regions. ; 
Eleven workshops for elementary-secondary educators and eight workshops for 
postsecondary educators were implemented from September 1977 through January 
1978. During the field test workshops, the Package was evaluated by work- 
shop facilitators, workshop :participants, and on-site evaluators. Final 


copy of the Workshop Package‘ was completed after analysis of all of the 
’ evaluations shtained during the field test workshops. * . 
An- Overview of the Work shop Package 
Both the dork shop Package for Elementary-Secondary Educators and the 
Workshop Package for Postsecondary Fducators Provide training session out- 
Tines.and participant's materials fo f 


oe ra fifteen-hour warkshop sequence-on 
ya Title IX and sex equity in education. Each package is organized according 
to five three-hour workshop sessions. Three of. these sessions are’ termed 
"Generic Sessions"; they are designed to provide general information and ~ 
experiences which are relevant to all participants attending. the workshop. 
The other two @essions, called "Application Sessions," are. designed to ~ 
provide specialized information and experiences: to persons of different 
professional roles and to enable participants to apply workshop experiences 
to their individual professional responsibilities. .Each of the- components 
Of the Workshop Package corresponds to one three-hour workshop session; 
a component includes both a detailed step-by-step session.outline for , 
facilitators and the materials designed for participant use during the 
* workshop sessidns. rs - 3 : | 


, 


\ 


| The sequence (and titles) of the workshop.sessions for elementary- 
' secondary educators «is outlined below; there is a written component in.the 


‘Workshop Package for Elementary-Secondary Educators which corresponds to 
(and bears the same title as) gach of these workshop: sessions. oOo 
Generié Session One: "The Context of Title IX" | 


+ “Generic Session Two: "The Title IX Regulation,and Grievance Process" 

" s Apprication Sessions A and B: Two Sequential application sessions 
focus on the responsibilities and roles of six different groups 

with regard to Title IX compliance and the.attainment of sex 


oo equity in education. Application sessions focus on the following 
: \ “roles and responsibilities: J: ; . 
«\ a ox oe) 
| I-3 nn 
P . ee cy 7 + 
F fo ; : 
8 es : . Ii. 
ERIC | a 


—, The objectives for Generic Session One include: ‘ 


Me SP (oe 
; \ og dal 


aie 
! 
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) on Se 
- hee Ay ae ; _= ; vee 
' : - The, Admin’ stator’ s Role o 


Z 


“Session he "Ensuring Procedural Title IX Compliance: 
4 en a Foundation for Sex Equity" 


Session B -.,"Monitoring Title {Xtnplenentation" 
ae 


*. ‘The Teacher's Role - *.é ¥ . 
os, Session A - "Identifying and Si erecnins Sex Bias in Classroom 4 
F Management" - F : 
Session B - "Identifying and Overcoming Bias in instructional 
Materials" ' 
’ ~ a a ae t, cree 
- The Counselor's Role 2 . 


Session A - "Identifying and Overcoming Bias in Counseling 
* and Counseling Programs" 


Session B - “Identifying and Overcoming Bias in Counseling ° 
Materials" 


_ = The Vocationa™E€ducator's Role ~ 


Session A - "Overcoming Se Discrimination and Attaining 
. Sex Equity in ocational Education: The Social/ - 
Educational and Legal Context" _%: 


Session B - "Overcoming Sex Discrimination and Attaining ; 
Sex Equity in Vocational Education: Recognizing 
and Combating Sex Bias and Planning for Action" 


The Physrea nee tyIry Specialist's Role 


Scectay A - "Achieving Sex Equity: in Physical Education and 
Athletics: Legal Requirements and the Need for 
Change" 


Session B - whewievinie Sex Equity im Physical Education and 
Athletics: Analyzing and. Planning for Action" 


- The ‘Community's Role 
Session A + "Building a Knowledge Base for Change" ’ 
| Session B - "Building Skills“for Change" eS “ 
Generic Session Three: "Planning for Change" | 


‘ | : 7 ; : , 


e to arowide participants with.an opportunity to assess their awareness 
of differentjal treatment of males-and females in their schools and — 
ala nee of Title IX _ : . 


ha ae, aoe ae LF Pg Ve teat? VS Cae ees pee id tow ar - . ¥ . Ze . ’ i . Pale: a 
Si gee & nee oo : eS : 
eo a. . i 
ser pie, - iS ry * 5 . 
’ si = . 


: wto, providé participants with a review of. the Tegal éontext of Title 
maa TX, an overview of Federal antidiscrimination laws, and the opportunity . : 
+ «tQ assess their skills in identifying discrimination tn Schools: - 


@ °° eto. provide partici@ants with an understanding of differential sex-role ” 
‘ls. soctalization as it is: manifested in schools : . 


@ to encour! de. participants’ to identif¥ goals for nongexist-educati 


“A 


Generic Session Two include: 


"The objectives for 


wt 


n 


a a | 
ot . 


" @ to review with participants the requirements of the regulatioriigto i a 
implement Tithe IX of the Education Amendments of 1972 - woe a a 

@ to provide participants: aif opportunity to asse¢s their own ‘understantings*. 

ese of Title IX requirements by sharing-.question$ and answers with Others . 


. + @ to provide participants with an understanding of the signific¥ice of | 

(.y7itle IX grievance procedures‘as a method for resolving complaints of 
Ra ty : rae “ . A . ae ‘ ‘ ‘ 
“Sex discrimination and for monitoring Title IX comp] iance 


*@ to provide participants with information regarding the *structural : es, 
components or charac tags tics of an effective grievance procedure b cage 8 
and an opportunity*to evafuate the structure of several sample ° 
" grievance procedures - ‘iy = a ba A 
—@ to increase participants’ understanding of’ and skills related to th 
own potential responsibilities for grievance problem solving 


‘.. .,@ to provide participants an opportunity to increase their’skills-{n 
_ _, identifying Title IX violations and in fo ulating corrective or 
remedial actions appropriate to these viotations thraugh the analysis 

_ oft sample Title IX.grievances as Se _ 


at 


"The objectives for Generic Session Three include: 


phange efforts, in these areas 
Fo provide participants with a framework for diagnosing organizational 
. “change needs related to Title IX andesex equity and for designing 
g oo ‘action. strategies which would be appropriate for meeting these needs. 


e.to provide participants with an opportuni ty to develop preliminary , 
amen: for organizational change which could contribute to the full /» 
. Implementation of Title IX and achieving sex. equity in their districts y 2 
: ‘ . ha a oe : a 


2° 9 to increase participants' skills in developing action programs related . \ 
to Title IX and sex equity for. implementation in-their own Job’ functioning! 
® : ° : ae ‘ ; - estas i nent Py od 
Although the specific objectives of the Application Sessions v ae rae ir a! 
according to the group for which the session is designed, al] A plication «~ = you 
Sessions. are génerally designed to provide participants with the opportunity 


to: oe ' an 


° 


oa 


G 


a) ; : <i ; _ . : a . 
e adenerty the implications of Title IX for their own job functions 


@- increase their kills ‘for (dent? fying and alleviating sex discrimination 
and for providing sex equity in ere own job functions 


, @.constder actions iach can be eh tn ‘their own job functidns "to ; 
~ ensure Title IX compliance and increase Sex equity in their educat 
agencies and inst tutions 


Although the content of the Fackage for Postsecondary Educators has been 
' designed to address the unique needs of personne postSecondary. education 


institutions, 7ts organization ‘and sequence saraVie! those of the Package for 
Elementary-Sécondary Educatong. The three Gener Sessions,-although different 
In content, are the sage.in t%tle and objectives as those for elementary- 
Secondary educators. . Application Sessions of postsecondary. educators 

include: The Administrator's Role, The Counselor's Role, and The Teacher 


Educator's Role. pplication Sessions for faculty, for student services . 
. personnel , and for physical activity ersonnel have been moveloped:: in draft 


form and ‘may be published in the: future.) ~ : ny 


datevia ls which supplement the basic components of the Workshop Package 


arealso available. ‘Two Participant's Notebooks, one for elementapy- 
_ secondary educators and one for postsecondary educators, have peer developed. 


These Notebooks contain all the worksheets used by participants durtng the 
three Generic Sessions; they also include substantia! reference. material. 
which highlights or expands the content presented ih these sessions, and 

an annotated listing of resources relating to Title IX and the achievement 

of sex equity in education. (Although the Genéric.,Sessions may be implemented 


-uSing only the participant'$ materiaJs included with the session outlines, 
the reference. material and resource listing included in the Participants S 


Notebooks make the use of these notebooks desirable wherever possible 


A Final Context for the Work sho Packa @ , - ‘ ; 
Three ae: assumptions underlie dhestotal Workshop Package, assumptions 


which’ should be ‘kept in mind during its use: 
A 


@ Title LX is one part of a total educatjonal equity movement. . 


“€ °+ Title IX is an-evolutionary step in our nation's efforts to provide 
@quity for all citizens. Qur-experience with years of attempting to 

. eliminate race discrimination and bias in education provided the 
foundation for our understandings of sex discrimination and for ‘the 
pel ateae and technology which may be used in its elimination. 


8 


Anyone working to attain educational equity ‘must remember , the 
multiple ways that equity. may be denied--on the basis of race; national 
« origin; religion; cultural identity; sex;-mental,y emotional, or 
physical handicap; &nd social class--and work to ensure that the pence 
of all ewe are Provided for. ; 


@ Our nation's concern for educational equity is a reflection of changes 


- Tn our society; the achievement of educational equity is a crucial 


step in ensuring the survival of a viable society. 


a, Our nation's concern for human and civil rights of various groups: Fe 
1s rooted in the evolution of our society as it is affected by widespread 
social, economic, and’ techno ogical change. Schools have the wg 
responsibility for preparing all students to participate in and to ¢. 
: - deal with these changes. Faildre to achieve educational equity limits) .  ~ 
‘the potential attaimments of our future society. Educational, equity . 
fs not just a moral goal; it is a survival goal.-.. oe 


2 


@ The movemen 


‘is an important vehicle for 
educationa ' 


te 


‘Educators can be proud of.ythe many accomplishments ‘of our “educational 
"+ system, se che these accomplishments, however, the changing. nature 
Of our sociéty demands that we move on to greater achievement. Efforts 
sO to attain educational equity can contribute to implementation of many 
of the basic educational reforms »which are néeded. ‘The greater 
‘individualization of instruction, the Preparation of students for a 
variety of life roles, and the involvement of Students in léarning 
how. to learn--these’ reforms are possib}e within the context of 
. educational equity. “~~: , . eG 
+ 2 \ 
It is hoped that the Workshop Packa e and materials will assist its 
users in actualizing these assumptions, and providing greater equity and higher 
quality education for all students. ; : 


ra 
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HOW TO USE THESE MATERIALS 


~N 


Ly 


; The following materials are one component of the mylticomponent work “3 . 
. shop. package Implementing Title IX and Attaining Sex Equity. They provide P % 4 . 
* resources and a step-by-step guide for implementing one t ree-hour workshop | = 
“session, which is one session within the fifteen-hour. workshop sequence "te 3 
_ -outlined in the total: Workshop Package, . . *29 *, & 
The material in this session outline may be used in several ways: so ~~ 
@ as the design and Supporting material for a three-hour sesston.which 


- 1$ presented as part of'a 15-hour (two and one-half day) workshop on: » 
Implementing Title IX ‘and Attaining Sex Equity - ye 


as the design and supporting material for one. of a series of five thfee- a 
hour sessions utilizing the Workshop Pack&ge as a basis for. a sequence ‘ 
of periodic seminars on Title X tid’ ‘sex equity for education nd/or & 
community personnel | os we me 
@ as stimulus material for the adaptation and design of other activities 

Or materials which can assist education personne] - in achieving sex 

equity (e.g., information packets, self-instryctional materials, etc.) 


y 


@ as resources for teacher education programs 


eo as resources for training-of-trainers Programs : . 
Implementing Title IX and Attaining Sex Equity: A Workshop Package 

has been developed to facilitate ts implementation by personnel wit 

limited experience in workshop implementation and/or the Subject matter 

which is relevant to consideration of Sex equity. It is beyond the scope of : 
this publication, however, to provide the Background information on workshop 

design, implementation, and evaluation which would otherwise be desirable. 
“Education personnel reviewing ‘the package or considering use of any package 
component may nonetheless find it useful to review the following questions 

which should be considered with regard to use of this or any other training 

design. ie : 


t 


1. Is the workshop session design appropriate for the purposes of 
groups tor which it may be Imp lemente . 
The Workshop Package has been developed to address the needs of sien 
personnel with a diversity of experience and familiarity with re@ard to a 
Title IX and sex equity. The workshop package sequence begins with a | 
consideratton of the need and rationale ‘for Title IX; it moves through a 
detailed review of the Title IX regulation and the Title IX grievance process; 
-{t proceeds: to an examination of the application of the Title IX regulation 
and sex equity principles to the particular day-to-day job functions of various 
groups dF education «persanne] ; and it concludes with an overview of the 
change process and an opportunity for Participant action planning related 
to Title IX compliance and the achievement of sex equity, , : 


of cognitive information, it relies heavily on t 


Workehop planners~and training personnel should carefully review both 
the general objectives of each workshop session and the purposes of specific 
session'activities (both are listed in the session outlines)‘in order to 
ensure their relevance and appropriateness to the particular needs of: their 
intended workshop target group. fh. 


Po 
Similarly, workshop planners should also review the training method- 
ology suggested ingthe outline for its suitability for situational needg. 8 


The processes or methods used in condugting any workshop should be selected 
for} . Sg 


\ 2 a 
_ @ their appropriateness to- workshop objectives 


de their appropriateness to the styles and skills of available workshop — 
, facilitators | : : 


‘@ their provision of sufficient diversity td accommodate different ‘ 
participant learning styles 


se of lecturette and 
question-answer processes. The skills required orkshop session 
facilitators for the presentation of these activities dre also less special] ized 
than those which are required for the presentation of more Affectively oriented | 


Because the Objectives of the workshop nthe eso the delivery 
he 


activities. a 


All session outlines also involve the use of personal inventory. and 
skills testing or skills practice activities performed by participants 
individualky, as well as small group discussions and action-planning 


y 


activities. 4These are included in order to: 


e prov ide participants an opportunity to practice relevant skills’ 
and to receive immediate feedback - 


@ provide participants an opportunity to share reactions and to 
develop smal] support groups 


v 


@ accommodate the needs of participants for experiential learning -> 
“activities: . 


@ increase the informality .and variety of werkshop activities 


These procedures or methods suggested in the training design may be. 
adapted to reflect a different emphasis in objectives or to reflect the 


different styles or skills of workshop session personnel. In considering 


the procedures or methods used in any workshop, it is useful to evaluate ¢ 
whether: f an , ne 


A) they provide a mixture of affective, cognitive, and experiential 
. activities sufficient’ to accommodate the diversity of participants 


learnitig styles | . , 


: B) they follow a logical progression Ne awareness building, to 
problem exploration, to skills asses$ment or development, through- 
stimulation af the application of workshop information by participants 
in their relevant personal or professional activities’ co 
sage ’ 
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2. How-much flexibility is de@irable in im Jementing a session out] ine? 


— The session Mutline is intended as a guideline: for the implementation 

- Of*a training experience, not as a prescription that must: be followed with- 

»: Out deviation. The activities and sequence outlined, in this session have 
se crn re eg as with a variety of groups, but it should be 
recognized that no single design is appropriate for all SNuations. Facilita- 
tors should use the outline to. assist them in meeting the needs of epanticipants 

, Tather than as a-constraint to necessary flexibility. : ; 

“Flexibility is critical with regard to observance of the Suggested ~° “so A 
timelines which have been provided in the session Outline. These timelines 

tend to be highly concentrated. It wil] require most facilitators and groups. 

to move at a brisk pace if all of the activities are to be completed in the. 

time allowed. (Most of the sessions could benefit-from an expansion of 

time allocated £6 each activity.) The timelines are general suggestions 

Only; some grouips of participants may need to spend-more time on a single 

activity than/is indicated in the outline and may be able to omit another 

activity, whfle others may find it- impossible to move through the entire : - 

sequence Of activities.in the time available. The facilitator(s) ‘must be 
sufficiently familiar with the training design and activities to determine 
the modifications which may be appropriate to a particular situation or 

. group. . . . 


t 


The primary guideline which should be observed in the implementation 
Of the traintng activities is that care should b® taken to meet the needs 
i of the majority of the participant~group. -*Facilatatorg should avoid 
modifications which may address the needs of.anty"a few participants and . * 
attempt to meet the needs of individuals during break periods or after the 
workshop without detaining the entire group. °° | Ss 


- 4 : 
J. How can the workshop activities and sequence be adapted to fit a ee 
shorter pertods of time? Le 

Although the session outlines were designed for implementation in 
three-hour periods, it-is recognized that it may be necessary to modify the a 
séssion fgr implementation in a-shorter period of time. When this is ce 
necessary, the Hah ee Bra review the objectives of each suggested 
activity carefully befor® making a decisign about which activities would 
be most appropriate. If this modification igs necessary the facilitator(s) 
should consider the folldwing:. rt 2 


a 


% A) Carefully review the se uence and the build-up activities provided 
in the session outline. Each session outline has been developed 
to include each of the following componerts : : 


(@ Ngeds assessment activity/exercise--Session outlines begin : 
with an ‘intxoductory activity which can *nvolve the group in “She , 
the session, allow individuals to express initial concerns and: - a. 
_ provide the facilitator with general information about the / 
. ws perceptions and experience of the group. This #nitial experience 
WG, a key method of judging the specific needs of the group.. 
L/ _ and estimating the optimal pacing of the session activities. - 


.0 , 
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@: Seanieine seat iee-each: session outline includes a Vecticeetet: ) 
( to introduce new concepts and activities. These are designed 
to increase, participants’ understanding of. particular problems 
“related to sex equity and of the steps- to bestaken and the 
principles to be followed:in achieving sex equity. The amount 
of information provided in a lecturette can be reduced if the 
group has had previous’ exposure to the concepts being presentéd. 
Even with experienced groups, however, it is useful to provide 
“a summary of the key points included in the, lecturette to ensure 
that all members of the group have a cofmon frame of reference _ 


for subsequent activities. ‘3 ; 
e D arier ot estuietes, epebieee activities provide an 


opportunity for participants to apply the concgpts presented 
. in cognitive activities. to situations in educational -practice. 
The purpose of this activity is to help participants assess 7 
‘for ‘themselves the implications .of the information presented 
for day-to-day activities. 


e Skills practice activities--Each session out] ine includes a 
number .of activities which are designed to give participants 
an opportunity to practice some of the skills which are 
necessary for the application of sex equity principles and to 
obtain im#pdiate feedback regarding their efforts. . 


‘Action-planning activities--Each session outline encourages 
participants to begin'to identify specific. step’’ which thew, 

or their education agency can take to promote full {mplementatton 
“of Title IX and/or to attain sex equity in their activities. 


>’ These action-planning steps are crucial to the application of 


the. information provided in the workshop package. They should 
not be eliminated and in fact, wherever possible, it would be 
desirable to expand the amount of time devoted to action plgsting. 
This is particularly relevant when ern work toget! 

in the same education agency. 


In most casei is desirable to reduce ile amount, of time devoted 
to each of the various types of activities provided rather than to 


_ omit any of the major components of the session outline. 


C) 


Provide participants with reading materials aks to the work shop 


session. a a | 


{ e workshop time is limited, it may be possible to reduce the 
amount pf time devoted to the workshop activities by providing 
participants with materials which can be read prior to the implementa- 
tion of the workshop. If the facilitator believes that this is 
desirable, a summary of the information provided in lecturette or 
information sheet form may be distributed to participants prior to 


the workshop. , ‘ 


Reduce the amount .of time spend on exercises and worksheets. 


One way that the timelines forthe session can be cut is to ask ; 
partictpants to consider. only a limited number of cases or situatjons 
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+ 


presented ‘n their worksheets, suggesting that others be-completed 

some time after the workshop,| (If this is done, the facilitator, 

should make certain to explore those items Selected for use in the 

group ‘in sufficient dethil to clawify for participants the basic 

principles reflected in the worksheet.) In all instances, the 

faci]itator should emphasize ways which the participant® materials _ 4 
“may be used after the workshop. . oi 


4, What ersonnel are needed for the implementation of the session 
, , outline? = 


a Although’ this essionoutline has been developed to facilitate its. 


‘use by personnel of’ varying backgrounds, the selection of personne] tO - 
facilitate werkshop activities is a critical factor in the implementatfon 


of any session. While the Session outline may be implemented by a single . 
facilitator, ityis desirable to u#dlize a team of two or more facilitators. 
Use of a team has. the following advantages: 


@ it increases thé likelibood of ensuring both content expertise (knowl - 
edge of Title IX and séx equity Principles in education, of the 
structure of education agencies, or Federal-and state nondiscrimina- 
tion laws, etc.) and process abentise (knowledge of group dynamics 
arfd skills in group processing and training) in the delivery-of the - 
session outline - 4 


it makes it possible to demonstrate nondiscrimination. by use of a 
training team.on which both females and males and members of racial 


and ethnic minority groups are represented 
“ ‘ . oS 


it makes it possible to increase the diversity of training styles 
and areas of expertise; and thus to accommodate the diverse learnin 
styles and needs of workshop participants. | 


[If a facilitator tedm is uthlized, it is, important to dasignate one or two 
persons with responsibility for providing continuity and direction throughout — 
all workshop activities. Persons with responsibility for-workshop administration, 
and .for such tasks ag participant’ registration, distribution of materials, 
and general problem solving shduld’ also be designated, particularly when the 


workshop involves a large number of people. - ' 
i (How should facilitators prepare for the implementation of the 
worksnop session: | : ie ,; 


Effective implementation of the training session requires careful 


“facilitator preparation. Facilitators. should take ample time to do the 
‘following: . . | 


¥ 


@ thoroughly review the session outline and all participant materials 


@ prepare notecards outlining the’ sequence and the general directions 
for participants _ | - 4 oo 


pr€pare their own outlines of-the, suggested lecturettes so. that they 

may present the information provided in their own style (in..no case 

Should a fag&litator read from-the session outline during session . 
implementation) 

~ \ _ 2 Jets. 
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@ identify points where’ information or activities could be.omitted in — 
“the event that more time is peeded”in an earlier activity 
t % a ¢ 


If a ‘team of facTlitators is used, it is essential that the group meet ' 
_‘ together to: . . . os : at 


\ 
2 


® assign various responsibilities to the team members, making Sure that 
each ihdj@idual is clear et a her/his role in Appearing before the 
group, monitoring individual and small-group work, preparing charts 
or materials, and working with other team members 


oe. 


. designate one person ass the person responsible for providing continuity 
throughout the workshop and making decisions as to necessary adaptation 
of’timelines . s 


. ra ; - 
disguss individual reactions to activities and ways that adaptations 
‘might be made if necessary . | _3 : ag 


td 


consider the various styles represented in members of the team-and 
the ways that the team might work together for maximumveffectiveness 


6. How should participants be involved in the workshop initially? 


Consideratiqns regarding the involvement bf participants -in the work- 
Shop event. usually revolve around two issues: whether workshop participation 
Should e voluntary or mandatory, and to what’ extent participants should be 
involved in the workshop planning process. 


Determination of whether workshop participation should be voluntary 
Or mandatory should be made in consdderation of the workshop objectives, 
the job requirements of various staff groups, and other situational variables 
which may be relevant. The training design may be appropriately used 
whether participation is voluntary. or mandatory. It is important to remember, 
however, that whether participants are notified of the obligation to.attend 
or invited to participate, a clear and positive statement of workshop 
sponsorship, workshop purposes and objectives, and the time and location of 
the workshop can do much to establish a positive climate for the work shop 
and to alleviate uncertainties or anxieties experienced by participants. 

‘ It is also important that participants are notified or invited jn sufficient 
time to allow for personal planning or scheduling and for clariffication-of 
any questions regarding participation. ‘kt may ‘also be useful to provide 
short preparatory reading material which can raise interest in or establish 
an initial. context for the workshop.. 


Another method of establishing a positive workshop climate is to 
involve participants (or representatives of the workshop target groups) 
in workshop planning activities. This might be done through simple written 
or oral needs assessments which serve both to provide information a the 
felt needs. of participants and to introduce participants:to basic workshop 
issues. It.might also be accomplished by simply keeping key participants 
informed of various stages of planning or decisionmaking, or by requesting 
the assistance of selected participants in obtaining workshop facilities, 
reproducing resource materiats, introducing résource persons, etc. 


“ 


] 
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.._ The training design specifies no procedures for participant involvement ~ 
prior tO workshop implementation; workshop personnel should select Procedures 
which are appropriate to the size, structure, and climate of their particular 

. :, J . . 


agencies or institutions, me ; 


a: A What parti@ipant materials are needed to implement the session? 4 ‘ 
‘ . ee : : 

, Atl naferials which are fe eH Participant use during % workshop . . a 
. ‘ session are attached to the session oUNine; these may be reproduced for cae 
oe session participants. Although the Participant’ materials . 

for each sesSion are fairly extensive (and: thus require some financial 
expenditure to reproduce?in quantity), they are important to the successful’. 
eee a of ye session because: - , 


: 


 1@ they~provide Quick reference information for participants with little 
, Prior "background m | 7% , 


6 
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they support and highl int the information provided by facilitators 
and allow participants to be actively involved in the training process 


@ they permit individual problem assessment and skills testing by 
participants related to session concerns 


@ they reinforce Participants’ workshop session experiences and Movide ‘ 
Participants a document for contiguing on-the-job reference or use . . 
(It should be noted that although all required participant materials -_ 

are attached to the corresponding session outlines, a more comprehensive 


Participant Notebook has been developed and published as one component of — - i 
the Workshop Package. This notebook includes not only all worksheets use 
during the three Generic Sessions, but also additional reference materiat-amd 

an extensive annotated listing ‘of resources:related to Title IX and Sex 

equity. Ideally, each participant should receive a copy of this full 


Participant's Notebook and a copy of all worksheets for the Application 
sessions which are appropriate to.their role--e.g,, adminstrator, counselor,’ 


etc, ‘ 
( 8. What facilities, equipment, and resourcé@s are needed for implementation 
ar_the workshop? - i ° . 
mo : : Cm . 
_ The physical facilities provided for a workshop can make a Significant 
difference in the difficulty or ease'oftits implementation. The work shop 
package requires a room sufficiently large to accommodate all participants 


- for the generic sessions and small break-out rooms for each of the application 
group sessions provided. Moveabbe tables and chairs facilitate the creation 
of an informal environment and the impletientation small group activity. . hs 
Attention should be given to ensuringythat facilities are well lighted, at 


‘ , 2 comfortable temperature and well velitilated, and within access Of rest- “y 


rooms. [f.is desirable to inspect facilities wall in advance of the work shop 

7 

The equipment to be utilized in'the.session is specified in the training 
Outline. Care should be taken to make arrangements well in advance of the 


workshops for the use of ‘equipment to check just prior to the session to ' 
ensure that the equipment is.available and in working order. 
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to ensure that they will meet the needs of the work shop. 


,? a : , 


9. What gujdevines should be observed by facilitators throughout the 
rkshop?: 


workshop? : 


Workshops deaTine. with sex equity often involve participants in_a 


_ 
i] 


questioning of some of their earliest learnings and most basic beliefs and° 
assumptions. 


feel ings about, changing roles of males and ‘females in our society and * oe 


Individuals dea§ing with these issues may have negative 


“experience fear. or anger about sex equity efforts in education. It is ° 
‘critical that workshop facilitators understand that these reactions are . 


to be expected and how to handle them in positive ways. Some suggestions’ 
for dealing with possible resistancé or rejectton of the ane ore 


in ee 


the workshop are outlined below, 


48 
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Workshop eevieakoes should:. os . a a | 1 


in @ Remember’ that: change in- niowledoe: attitudes, and ehiTis requires 


.. time and continued support. Each.person must move through a.process 
‘af exploring, understanding, and acting on new ideas before they 
can be accepted. Rejection of ideas presented in the.workshop should . 
not be Mneerpreted as a personal rejection of the Presenirel’s 


* @ Work to provide ‘continuing support to participants even when they ‘are 
' "met by disagreement and/or resistance. Responses to be avoided by ° 
workshop personnel include: : 


- 


"assistance from, other sources. 


aes ae expression through words or behaviors that 


a facilitatoPf or resource person feels as-if an attack has been 
made against herghis personal ability or adequacy. Workshop 
personnel should try. to maintain an open attitude and deal with 
the ideas. presented by the participant rather than the internal 
feelings that these ideas may create. 


‘Rejection of the group-- the categorization of an “\ndividval 


_or group as "hopeless." One of the ways that facilitators may 


deal with persons who disagree is to reject them. “It is important 
that workshop leaders maintain communications with all participants 
and continue to work (through the fee+ings and ideas presented. 


.. 

Future predictions--statements to an individua | or the group suc 
as "I'm sure you'll eventually see it my way.' Al though | it 

is quite likely. that many who reject ideas presented in work shops 


.will change over a period of time, it is not helpful to dismiss 


the issues being considered by making future predictions, * 


Avoidance of: the issues--dropping relevant controversial issues 
before they have beeri: considered. Avoiding open consideration 


.of possible implications of the Title Ix regulation through - 


a comment suchas "There's really-no need for major changes in 
most programs" does not contribute to participant learning or 
problem solving. Workshop facilitators should anticipate’ some 

of the controversial questions or concerns which are likely to 

be raised and bea prepared to deal with: them, if only by admitting 
uncertainty and a willingness to help participants obtain 
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@ Work to maintain a climate where participants’ questions, feelings, 


from those being expressed in the workshop, 


a ns 


- Overcontrol of the participant group--pressing the group ahead 
regardless of their present needs or ability to deal with 

.« some of the issues. Qverschedul ing a Workshop agenda so that 
time is not available for clarification questions or for 
consideration of the implications of the information in small 
group discussion is one way to co the participant 
group. Workshop plans must include time to ensure that Participants , -s 
have the opportunity for initial expltaration and evaluation of  . . 


14 
the information presented. 


and opinions can be expressed and considered. Maintain a nonjudmental 
approach toward the expression of feelings.or opinions which differ . 


Provide participants with concrete information and materials whenever 
possible. Much of the resistance to accepting change occurs when 

people do not understand the rationale for change and the specific 

steps that must be taken in implementing Change. It is:essential oo 
that participants be given opportunity to identify specific directions | 
for change, to develop the necessary skills for change, and to receive 
support and assistance during this process. 
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THE CONTEXT OF TITLE IX < a8 
| GENERIG SESSION ONE or 
’ ( ; _ Session Specifications “ 7 : 4 : ( . 


_—— z “ ; : 
Sessign en eal “qqucaion agency Staff, including administrators, 
; t coordinators, instruttional staff, counselors and student personnel 
‘ workers, ‘vocational education personnel, and physica ducati on: and athletics 
staff; board members ; and representatives of commun rgTOUps *, 


_ Session objectives: The objectives for Generic. Session One includes 


bibeir awareness of 
e 001s and the .. 


; to provide participants with an opportunity. to 15 
differential treatment of males and females, in 
Impact on IX , | eit 
- @ to provide participants with: a. review of ‘tha! legat’ hontext of Title: 1X; 
an overview of Federal antidiscrimination laws, and the opportunity to. 
dssess their skills in identi fydng . discrimination in schools 


.@ to provide p¥rticipants with an understanding of aifferential | Sex. role 
sochay ization as it is manifested in schoots 


e to: encourage participants: to identify, oe for nonsexist education 


"Time required: Three hours - | | way 
- 3 "ew? ; ee. 8 
Materials needed: - _ og 
(. va . 1 " a“ og 


For participant ‘use: 


@ ‘Implement ihg Title IX and Attaining Sex Equity --A Workshop Overview" 
(included in participant materials--Part?cipant Worksheet As included in . 
. participant notebook in "An Introduction to the Workshop") . 


"Implementing Title IX and Attaining Sex. Equity--An Introductory Assessment" 
; . (included in participant notebook- -Participant Worksheet 1) 


e "Identifying Discrimination--Case Examples" (included in a 
notebook--Participant Worksheet 2) . 


e "Vehicles of Nonsexist Socialization--How Would They Look?" (included in 
. participant notebook--Participant Worksheet RQ 
ae "Identifying Discrimination-~Analyses of Case Examples" (included in parti- 
‘cipant notebook- -Appendix A) - 


. a 
For facilitator use: 


e Charts on newsprint, acetate,°or chalkboard: 


- "Summary of Federal Antidiscrimination Laws" (see. section III of this 


se eupiioey, a . 


a . 2. Sex- role: ‘Social izat ton r questions (see section V-of this outline): 


\ 


. . . ~ | a 
" Facilitator preparation required: | 
The Facilitator(s ) should: . 
. . - 
ie e thoroughly review this outline and all participant materials . Oe 
:® review suggested lecturettes and adapt lecturettes to accommoda fe, 
\ _ unique.group needs or facilitator(s) style(s). a3 

- ~ Opening Comments (see section I of this | ° 

out |4ne) f — _ , {20 minutes) 
- Opening Retlarks (See section Il of this 
out] ine) oe . _ (5 minutes is 
- "The Legal Context of Title IX--Schools 
and Federal Antidiscrimination Laws" a: 
(see section III of this qutline) (10 minutes ) i eo. 
‘- "Differential Sex Role, Socialization" ' 4 
(see section V of this outline) - (20 minutes) 
= "Vehicles of Sex Role Socialization in _ | 
_ Schools" (see section V of this outline) (10 minutes) . 
vo. 7 ne 
@ prepare charts (on newsprint, acetate transparency, or chalkboart?) 
» as identified in “Materials needed" Visting of .. ‘these pass Ol ~ 


_ : Specifications , ——— is 
. Group size: Flexible - . on 7 a 


_ Facilities required: Meeting room to accommodate expected number of parti- 


™ ; _ . ‘ Y 


Five Changes in the Lives ot Wonen Since $900" (see section Vv. of - 
this outline) - ha 
We 2 ae 


a --"Vehicles of Sex Role Social zation in Schools" mace section W of 
this’ outline) 
con i 9 
Facilitators re uired: Bi though "the segsion 1 may c conducted by a single - 
person, it is preferable in most cases to shdre responsibilities among 
several persons (femalé and. tmale), who-posSess both: subject matter ex- 


pertise and: ‘group prdécess skills, and who. reDCeseM racial-ethnic 
diversity. 


@. 


cipants; moveable tables and chairs will facilitate smal] group ork 


Equipment and supplies required: Dierhesd: projector and Sve ial : 
chalkboard and chalk, or newsprint: and. marker}; pit men each 


participant 


| ' 
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es THE CONTEXT OF TITLE TR 
ae Pie _ GENERIC SESSION ONE = 
— oe - Oo ssion Agend 7 en : 
— ne ; | Se on Agenda \ ar - 
$ « "OPENING COMMENTS. so . of TIME REQUIRED: . 20 MINUTES 
_ e IDENTIFYJNG AND ALLEVIATING SEXISM IN. 42 | 
EDUCAT ION-~AN INTRODUCTORY ASSESSMENT a TIME REQUIRED:\, 30 MINUTES 
. oe A. Introductory remarks ( 2 minites) . . ’ 
— B. Individual activity--"An Introductory “ : . 
Assessment" L. 5 minttes) 
. G. Paired. discussions . 13, minutes) 
+ D. Total group processing (10 minutes) 


ILI.» THE LEGAL CONTEXT OF TITLE IX--SCHOOLS i : 
AND FEDERAL ANTIDISCRIMINATION LAWS  ° TIME REQUIRED: 55 MINUTES 


A. _Lecturette--"The Legal Context of Title 
; IX" . (10 minutes) 
B, Individual activi ty--"Idengi fying 
« 7 Discrimination--Case Examples" ue minutes) " | 
CY Small group discussions 20 el A 
. 0. To grqup processing . ° ~. ' (5 minutes) - a” 
. . ,; . a> 
i . / 
"+s IV. BREAK ° — _ s ‘TIME REQUIRED. 10 MINUTES 


"" V.. THE SOCIAL /EOUCATIONAL CONTEXT OF TITLE 1X, TIME: REQUIRED: °60 MINUTES 


6 -_— 


Aso Lecturette 1--"Differential Sex Role 


~ Socialization" (20 minutes) 
B. @Questions and answers ° ( 5 minutes) 
C, tLecturette 2--"Vehicles of Sex Role . - = 
-  Socializatfon" . 4 : (10 minutes) \ 
D. Small group discussions--"Vehicles of 
Nonsexist Socializations-How Would They « ; 
a Look?" (15 minutes) | 
: Bb. Total one Processing (10 minutes ) 
VI. SUMMARY 'AND CLOSING : TIME: REQUIRED: 5 MINUTES 
2 iy tf . _ TOTAL TIME REQUIRED: 180 MINUTES, 
NN. . ; ra v 
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I. " OPENING COMMENTS a . TIME REQUIRED: 20 MINUTES | 
. Purposes of the activity: | _* 


The purposes of this activity are: 


@ to provide participants with ‘an overview of the workshop purposes, 
_ the workshop objectives, and,the workshop agenda a 


@ to introduce to participants the group or. organization implementing 
_ _ the workshop, the workshop leaders, and other key individuals 


“@ to introduce participants to the participant -notebook or the materials : 
‘provided and to their uses during and after the workshop 


—. 


( 

Materials needed: ; “, 
For participant use;, | 
. e "Implementing Title IX and Attaining Sex Equity--A Workshop Overview" 

(included in participant materials--Participant Worksheet A; included 

in participant notebook in "An Introduction to the Workshop") 

6 . . 

For facilitator use: None . . —- 
Facilitator preparation needed: 7 -& 
The facilitator should: 


“@ thoroughly review the total session out] inesand participant materials 


, , ob - 
@ prepare opening comments suitable to a particular workshop and to the 
; .facilitator's individual style # 
_ : i} 
Procedure: . \ 
| The purpose of this activity 1s to provide workshop participants with © « 


an overview. of the purposes of the workshop, the organization of, workshop 
sessions, and the objectives of this session, 
. : 5 4 


The session may gin with introductions and greetings. Any necessary 
- f housekeeping announc \ts--restroom locations, scheduling of refreshments, 
- availability of materials, etc.--should be covered at sthis time. 
ne The opening comments may take any form. or.sequence ,which is appropriate 
to the particular workshop, but the facilitator shoufd make certain that. 
the following points are covered: f . 


@ the importance of Tjtle IX. implementation and the attainment of sex 
equity to the quality of the schools represented by the participants a 


@ the general purposes of the workshop 


¢ 


‘ oo, . 2: & 
: | 


Pad = 
“ ry 


e the workshop agenda , objectives, and activities--overview of the 
five sessions , ° 
@ the purposes and use of the*participant materials/notebook 


e 


Some opening comments of the type which may be useful are suggested 
below; these should be adapted as appropriate to particular situations. 


/ 


"This workshop <8 being conducted by (name of sponsor) as part of a % 
-hatconude effort directed toward the implementation of Title 1X of the 
1972 Education Amendments and the attainment of sex equity dn education. 
‘It 46 based on a training model developed by the Council of Chieg State 
School Officers under funds provided by the U.S. Office ee 
the Department of Health,. Education, and Welfare. The materials we wi 

be using in the workshop were developed by the Resource Center: on Sex 
Roles in Edycation for the CCSSO." . 


(At this point, the facilitator may wish to describe the interest of the 
sponsoring organization in the workshop, and to outline the organization's 
past experience in and/or commitments to efforts to achieve equity in 
education. ) ; 


hop has been designed to assist each of you in working 

to unpLement Ce, 1X and to attain sex equity in education. Because 

the workshop/is based on a training mode which has been designed to | 
provide asnstande to a wide variety of persons with a wide variety of 
expercences and needs, you will experience a number of different activities 
and you wilt be provided a,wide range of information. Workshop activities 
wikt begin with some of the most basic information and awareness activities 
nekated to Title 1X and sex equitp concerns, and then move to Ancneasingly 
Specrfic areas of information and skikls-building attivity. We hope that 
each of you wilt obtain information and skills which are new to you, and 
that you will take the opportunity to assist others in areas with which 
you are familiar, — . 


"The workshop will be organized in five three-hour sessions. These 
sessions will be of two types: -* - ° 
ie ‘3 ‘hm 
Generic Sessions which are designed to provide information and’ 
activities usegul to anyone ra to AmpLemeht Title 1X. and 
to attain sex equity; these sessions will be'attended by all 
participants tog that ; 


_ Appkication Sessions which ane designed to provide informtion 
and activities which are specifically relevant to the following 
- groups of participants -- i 
9 Pp § p p \e, , 


rs 


f ; 7 . . i 4 
© Administrators, Title 1X coordinators, and board members: 
-  @alngtructional personnek. 5°. *' 
& Counselors and pupil services personne * a 
© Physical activities personnel (physical education and athketics stag) 
. @ Voewtional education personnel 
@ Community members . 


i 


Each participant will degect the group which is closest to her/his 
role or interest and attend two sequential Application Sessions in 
thts group. . " 


"The §4rst two workshop sessions will be Generic Sessions. They will 
focus on such areas as the Legak context of Title IX, the educational/ 
soctat context of Titke 1X, the requirements of Title IX as specified in 
4ts implementing regulation, wnd the Title 1X grievance procedure. The 
third and fourth sessions will be Application Sessions which will focus 
on activities unique to the various participant job roles. The fifth and 
concluding session will bea. Generic Session; it will provide an opportunity 
to plan action steps and programs which may be taken in schools and school 
districts to apply the workshop Learnings." 


“ 


(Group facilitators should review the workshop agenda here, calling: 
attention to any-special presentations planned or to any other unique 
aspects of the particular workshop being implemented. ) 


@ 


"Before we discuss the objectives and activities of this first 'work- 
Shop session, we would. tike to call your attention to the participant 
materials which have been saan . 3 


e 


At this point the group facilitator should make reference to the parti-- 
cipant materials used in the workshop. ‘If only the "Participant Materials" 
which appear at the end of this outline are used, comment should be limited 
to the fact that participants will find in these materials an overview 


of the workshop, and the worksheets which will be used in the Generic SesSions. 


If the full Participant Notebook is used, reference should also be made to the 
value of its use as, reference material during and after the workshop. 


yoo a 
‘ an a ; Ls 


| Before proceeding beyond the discussion of the participants' materials’, 
the get ea may wish to stop here to respond to any general questions . 
which participants may have regarding the overall workshop plan or format. . 
After responding, she/he should begin to review with the group the objectives — 
for the fist Generic Session with comments such as: \ " 


2 ’ 

"In a moment we will move into ‘some individual and small group 
activities and begin the 'work' of the workshop. First, we,woukd Like 
. to review the objectives of this first Generic Session. During the 
 . Aemlander of this session we will be working to: 4 so 


bot 


E 
ASSLSS OU awareness of differential treatment of females and 

» maked in schools and the impact of Title IX on the reduction \ 
# 06 such differential treatment — | oy ” 


r) nevi.ew the Legal context of Title 1X and the other Federal 
antidiscrimination Laws affecting schools 


@ inchease our skills in identifying various forms of discrimination a. 
An schooks | 4 _ 
consider the social/ educational context of Title IX and the 

ye an which dif ferential sex-nole socialization is manifest in 
schools 


education " 
w . : Soe ‘ 
. .? ? 


w~ 


o cdentify some of the goals and charagteristics of nonsexist 


_ 7 \ 2 Bhs. 4 
~" IT. IDENTIFYING AND ALLEVIATING SEXISM IN 


EDUCATION--AN INTRODUCTORY ASSESSMENT _ “TIME REQUIRED: 30 MINUTES 
’ + : * y 
ts Introductory remarks . ( 2.minutes) 9 ta 
B) Individual activity--"An Introductory 3 ; * 
Assessment" 6 . . 5 db see 
. Paired discussions : 13 minutés ( ‘ 
D) Total group processing ~ (10 minutes) 
’ Purpose of the activity: 


The purposes of this activity are: : 

@ to assess participants’ awareness of the manifestations of sexism lam . 

_ and sex differentiation within the policies, programs, and practices a 
of the education*agencies/institutions in which they work 


e@ to identify participants! perceptions of the past and potential 
contributions of Tifle IX to the elimination of sexism and sex -. 
_ differentiation in these policies, programs, and practices 
: x 


@ to establish workshop norms for active individual involvement and, | 
. 8 roup sharing. , r \ 


<@ to establish a norm for the application of workshop concerns and 
information to personal and institutional self-evaluation and 
ene _ change ; 
’ ) - 
"Materials néeded: _ - 


o 


‘ For participant use: | 


e "Implementing Title IX and Achieving Sex Equity in Education-- 
An .Introductory Assessment" (in participant notebook--Participant 
Worksheet 1) : &. 


For facilitator use: None 


Facilitator preparation required: 
The facilitator(s) should: . 


e thoroughly review the total session outline.and al] participant 
a i materials i. a, . = 


@ review suggested introductory comments and adapt them to fit 
@- unique group needs and facilitator style 


\ Procedure: | 
A. Introductory: comments , ( 2 minutes) . 
The activity should be introduced with comments such as the following: 


"Most 04 us come to this “workshop with different perceptions, ideas, 
on experiences relating to Title IX and to the general issue of sexism in 
education. Before we discuss specific Title IX provisions and compxdance 
activities, it 46 useful fgr us to spend a few minutes examining our own 
ddeas and experiences relating to sexism {n education, and to share some 

~- of them with others in the group. Identifying our own experiences provides 
whe. . 


. 


& 


en 


4 - a As 


} & aa @, 


\ : as : ‘ 7 a 


each of bus with a vatuable base from which to considen -Titke 1X Kequine- 
ments, oO a ra ar -. 


"Each of you has in your notebook a sheet entitled, 'ImpLementing 
Tithe IX and Achievgng Sex Equity in*Edutation--An Imtroductory Assess- 
‘ment.' Please také a few minutes to answer the questions Listed; write 
your answer in the space provided under each question, You should 
answer the questions based on your expertence in your job or on your 
observations of the schools in your community. PLease be as specific 
as you can in answering all four questions. You wilt have about five 
minutes, Please work independently; you wikk have a chance to discuss 
your responses in a few minutes." 7 

: - 
B. Individual activity--"An Introductory 
"Assessment" ( 5 minutes) 


The facilitator should maké sure all participants have found a - = 
copy of the ass§ssment form (Participant Worksheet 1) in their materials, © 
ask if there are any questions, and make sure that all participants have 
a pencil or pen. She/he should also provide any clarifying instructions 
which may be approprjate. Participants should be allowed approximately 
5 minutes to answer the questions on the worksheet. ~ 


C. PairedAfiscussions (13 minutes) im oe 
2 ‘ : 

When most participants have completed their ‘answers, the facilita- 

tor should ask them to pair with a person sitting near them whom they 

(48, not know, to introduce themselves, and to discuss their answers. . 

Approximately 13 minutes should be provided for this- discussion. e . 


> Total group processing _ | (10 minutes) 


After the participants have had an opportunity to discuss their . 
answers in pairs, it ig useful to have them share some of their. answers 
in the total group. Allow approximately 10 minutes for this activity. 


Group processing may be dnitiated by saying simply, "Al right, 
we'2e take a few minutes now to discuss the kinds of answers we've =“ 
produced." The worksheet questions can then be discussed one at a time. 
If discussion is slow, it is usually poss#le to,stimulate participation 
by asking for reactions to suggestions made by phe facilitator. : 


For example, if participants are hesitant to volunteer answer's to 
question #1, the workshop facilitator might ask, "How many of you notice 
differences in the kinds of positions gecupied by men and women within 
the agency/institutions?” As Kands a shown, the facilitator may -then 
ask, "What kinds of differences are they?" These stimulus questions ~ 
might refer to sex differentiation in textbooks and instructional ’ 
materials; treatment of male and female-students by school personnel, . 
counseling and counseling tests and materials, physical education, 
athtetics, vocational education, honors and awards, and many others. 
(These issues are discussed in greater detail in part C of section V, , ' 

Pa this outline.) — ve a aA 
With regard to the second question, parficipants may provide in-~ 

. formation on Title IX*related activities undertaken by their insti tu- 

tions or on personal activities related to sex equity (classroom 

activities, action by community groups, etc.). This question is de- 

liberately open ended; all such responses AUC peroprdate, ‘ e , 


- ~6§« ba 


: a a : re + ’ ? . : re . . e 
r beg é > ae : \ ‘ : 7 
ie ; s > . 


| ' ; | Ni 4 
' In discussing or "processing" the third question, workshop facilitators 

. should’ assi§t participants both in the identification of--spectfic Title IX 
compliance efforts and in the assessment’ of the general impact of these efforts. 
If participants are slow to respond, it may be useful-for the workshop 

facilitator to ask participants about their awareness of required Title IX 
compliance procedures--whether they have received a notification of comp] ian@e 
policy; whether they know the name of the employee responsible for coordinat- 
#nc Title IX compliance efforts; whether they are familiar with the internal 
grievance\ procedure ;for processing Title IX complaints (the focus of an 

¢ -activity later in She workhep): or whether they fre aware of the existence 
\ * and results of the agency's/institution's self-evaluation of Title *1X 


compliance and what they believe its effects have been. “7 


- The. fourth question is also open ended; appropriate responses may vary 
greatly. Some may focus on such subjective and general factors as improved 
attitudes; others may identify such concrete ‘and specific measures as the 
purchase of nonbiased counseling materials or the modification of athletics programs. 
as : ee . at 
The workshop facilitator should also encourage ‘participants'’to look 
at their assessment forms as they proceed through other activities. She/he 
shquid point out that the answers to these questions can provide a valuable 
“ base for Title IX compliance efforts and for. both personal: and institutional . 
action planning; they provide data against which. the Title IX requirements to 
be~discussed later in the workshop may be compared. — 


2 os , ~ 
~ 6 . . % ‘ 
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Tf. THE LEGAL CONTEXT OF TITLE IX=-SCHOOLS AND 2 ; 
FEDERAL ANTIDISCRIMINATION LAWS TIME REQUIRED: 55 MINUTES : 
(A) Lecturette--"The Legal Context of Title : | 7 
+ NEX" ‘.  * 9 (10 minutes). : 
rs a (B) Individual activity--"Identifying ; 
- . Discrimination--€ase Examples" (10 minutes 
if Small group discussions - minutes) ~- = 
D) Total group pracessing 15 minutes 


- Purpose of the activity: 


rposes of the activity are: a 


P » to provide an overview of the range of Federal antidiscrimination 
i laws. affecting education agencies and institutions 


e to provide participants a legal context for considering Title IX 
as jit. relates to other Federal intidiscrimination laws « 

@ to review Federal laws prohibiting raci# and ethnic discrimination 
in schools and to reinforce efforts for their implementation 


“e to provide participants an opportunity to assess their skill$ in 
~ the recognition of illegal discrimination. in education policies, 
Programs, and practices and in the identification of Federal laws 
Which apply to various discriminatory situations 


Materials needed: | | : 
Le 


_ For participant use: 


@ "Identifying Discrimination--Case Examples" (included in participant - 
notebook--Rarticipant Worksheet 2) . 


e "Idehtifying Discrimination--Analyses of Case Examples" (included in 
participant notebook--Appendix A) . , - ; 


‘For facilitator use: 


D> 


@ A chart (on Newsprint, acetate, transparency, or chalkboard) containing 
the following information: : 


Summary of Federal Antidiscrimination Laws 


. Law " - Prohibits Covers 
Title VI of the Civil Rights Race discrmination ; Students 
Act of 1964 ° © ‘ : <4 8 . 
t co 
Title VII of the Civil Rights Race and sex _ = Employees . 
Act of 1964 : d{scrimination | 

Sf The Equal Pay Act of 1963 . Sex discrimination ° Employees 

- (in pay only) 

Jitle IX of the-Education Sex discrimination Employees and 
, Amendments of 1972 © - - 4 a | students / 
4 | =e 


ERIC 80 = 


/ . . oe i. P ' ; a 
: 7 a4 t haat” . _ 
Facilitator preparatian required: 
The facilitato?(s) should: . ; 
e thoroughly review the total seseian outline and -al.l participant 


. 


materials { 


; @ review suggested lecturette and adapt it to accommodate unique 
ex group needs and facilitator style 


* @prepare chart on-"Summary of Federal Antid\scrimination Laws" 


Procedure:. 
: Sf 
A, Lecturette--"The Legal Context of | 


Title Ix"? (10 minutes ) 


The purpose of this activity is to provide participants with an 
overview of Federal antidiscrimination laws and their relationship to 
school programs and Title IX. Before beginning the lecturette for this 
session, the facilitator should make sure that the chart entitled, 


"Summary of Federal Antidiscrimination Laws" is available for display * 4 
and reference at the appropriate time during the lecturette. | \ 


"In the opening assessment activity, we focused generally on issues 
relating to sex differentiation and sex equity in education and on 
Assues rekated to the progress made and the problems remaining in 
Tithe IX dmpLementations. In most of the activities throughout the work- 
Shop, we will be deating very specificatly with Title 1X nequinements 
for nondiscrtmination on the basis of sex and with their implications 
for our snstitutional and individual programs and behavions. 


‘Before we move to an indepth consideration of Tithe 1X, however, 
dt 48 Amportant that we review other Federal antidiscrimination require- 
ments relevant to education. PMtle IX is not an isolated requirement 
recently imposed on education agencies and institutions and soon to be’. 
forgotten. It is rather one of the most recent of a sertes ok Federal statutes 
destgned to increase equality of opportunity in education institutions. 

Since the 1954 Supreme Court decision regarding Brown v. The Board of 

, Education, Federal and state Legislatures, the courts, our education 
systems, and the society at Large have been invokved. in continuing 

— efforts to ddentify and eliminate vartous forms of discrimination and 
to define better the nature of equak educational opportunity. Title IX <« C 
4s the result of our recent recognition of the fact that many education 
Anstitutions discriminate against students and empkoyees on the basis 
of sex. Eartien. Legislation was enacted to prohibit other forms of 
discrimnation. It is dmportant for several reasons that Title IX: 
compkignee efforts be considered in the context of this earlier Legis- 

on: ‘ ; : 


_.@ It 4& Amportant that our efforts toward the AmpLementation os) 
these other Laws be maintained, , ” 
; : ‘ , 4 : # oo : 
@ These Laws provide Language and case Law or Legal precedent 
which influenced the Tikle 1X Legishation and its AmpLementing 
per ee will continue to affect future judicial inter- 
pretation af Tithe IX, . 


e iy 


; 4 
sige." 


. , 
; : ” 
’ . 3 


4 : : 


~- 


@ Familiarity with thesgother Laws will enable us to NOCOGNAZe’ wien : # 
* efforts and ‘programs ected toward Tithe 1X compliance mag be used 
_ to address other forms of discrimination and when separate programs 
ane required to ae unique needs related to a pene form of 
discrimination, ' a 
"The four Federal antidiscrimination Laws nee on the 'Summary' 
chart you see posted -domprise the major antidiserimination nequirements 
which ane nekevant to local education agence These include: 


Title VI of the Civil Rights Act of 1964 . 


Tithe VI of the C£Lk Rights Act prohibits discrimination against students 
on the ground of race, colon, on national origin in programs receiving: Federal 
funds. Tate VI and nekated case Law prohibit discrimination onthe basis . 
of race in student admissions, student access to courses and programs, and 
student policies and’ thein application. (Title VI is the Law underlying 
aghook desegregation efforts and efforts tp provide bilingual instruction 
oh some other method of comprehensible education for students of Limited 
English-speaking abstity.) Any institution or agency receiving Federal funds 
is covened by Title VI. Most education activities of a hectpient agency 
on institution are covered, inckuding activities on programs not in direct 
neceript of ‘Federak funds. It wis the Language of Tithe VI which provided the 
model for Tatle IX, 


Pioeedunes for dhe Siting Of possible complaints of rated on ethnie 
discrimination are pravsaee under the Beg eAtanion Such complaints should 
be oeea with: a 


\ 


« 


@ The Office for Civil Rights | 
U. S. Department of Health, Education, and vet Gane 
Washington, D.C. 202071 \ 


On 


e a negional Office far Civil Rights 
U. S. Department of Health, Education, and 


Tithe VII of the Civil Ri hts Act of 1964 as amended 
Opportunity Act of 1972 


‘Title VII of the Civikh Rights Act prohibits discerimin 

. on the basis of race, color, rekigton, nationak origin, on 4 
tions an agencies uith 15 or mohe employees--dnckuding state and Locak 
governments and labor organizations--are covered under the amended Act. 
Title VII prohkbits discriminatory practices in akl terms and contitions of 
employment, cncLuding: 


fare ie 
& 
the Equal Employment 


~ @ regruttment, Bere tOts asscgnment, transfer, ayes. discharge) and 
necart | 
%, 


o£ , © opportunities for promotion 


@ Anbervice thaining on development opportunities 


- 


b, @ wages and salaries 


- 


@ dg Leave time and pay 


@ vacation tame and-pay => nas 
a. . a t 5 


~ 


@ overtime work and pay _* J 
2g Medical, hospital, Life, and accident insurance 
@e retirement plans and benefits 


e othen stags benesits | 

A substantiak body of ease Law and. Legal precedent has been developed ’ 
under Title VII; this provides many of our currently accepted standards SON 
nondiscrimination in employment. Many of the provisions in the employment 
Section of Tithe 1X regulation are based on Title VII. . | 


Complaints of' employment practices which discriminate in violation of 
Title VIT should be made to: . . 
¢ The Equal Employment ‘Opportunity Commission 

2401 E-Stneet, N. W. ; : . 

Washington, D. C. 20037 


UN 
ea negtonal Office of the EEOC ° 


Tn «hstances where State wrx Local fain employment practices Laws 
provide procedures for the handling of complaints of discrimination, the 
complaint may be referred to the state on Local agency for a 60-day period 
Of tune. 1§ the complaint is not resolved at this Level,’ the EEOC assumes 
Aesponsibikity fon investigation and concrkiation. . 14 this fails, the EECC,: 
the U. S. Attorney General, on the compkainant may file suit. 


_ ‘The Equae Pay Act of 1963 as amended by the Education Amendments of 1972 


The Equal Pay Act prohibits sex dikerimination tn sakaries and most 
Ardiiqe benefits. ALL employees of education institutions and agencies, 
— dnekuding those in professional, executive, and administrative positions, 
are covered by the Equal ‘Pay Act. 


. The Act. provides that a man and a woman wonking fon the same employer 
under simkanr conditions in fobs requiring substantially equivalent srills,e — 
vfsurt, and responsibility must-be paid equakky even when job titles and 
asscqnments ane not identical. Interpretations of the Equak Pay Act will 
npluence interpretation of such issues under Title IX, whose regulation 
contains Language similar to that.employed in the EPA. . ‘ 

Employers are required to maintain specified records nekevant to the 
- determination .of possible violations of the Law. Complaints may be {ited 
woth: i , 


@ tmployment Standards Administration < | “ 
- Wage and Hour Division,” - . ’ 
Ul. S. Department of Labon "4 ; ore 
Washington, D0. C. 20210 X 
‘ -12- 


hives et 


On : 
, oa Kegéonak Office of the U. $. Department of Labor | | 
o The complatnt process provided under the EPA is the sampklest and - 


most dinect.of atk those processed mentioned in this review, 


‘Title 1X Of the 1972 Education Amendments : 


Title 1X, prohibits discrimination on the basis of Sex against students. 
and employees of education programs and activities neceiving Fédenral funds, 
Nearly atk elementary, secondary, and. postsecondary institutions ane covered 
under this Legislation. The Title 1X negukation prohibits sex discrimination 
An Auch aneas as: ar | _ 


@ admissions to vocational, graduate, professional, and publica under- 
_ graduate schools 4 a 


o student access to courses and programs: 


e counseling and guidance-- tests, materials, and practices 


physical ‘pdutation and athletics . / 


vocational education programs . : 
@ student rules and policies ‘ ; | 


o treatmeiit 0f married and/on pregnant students 


financiak assistance ' 


@ 


Student housing 


@ extracurricular activities | . . 
@ employment in education institutions : ‘ 

The nequlation ‘couering: Title IX nequines education agencies and 
Amtitutions to develop grievance procedures for the Local handing of 
complaints of discrimination. This procedure may be used or complaints 

_ 3 may be filed directly with: . 7 -_ F 
. @ The Office for Civik Rights . 
' UU, S. Department of Health, Education, and Wek fare 


Washington, D0. C, 20201 | “ 
"On E j 
7 ° a neqdonak Office for Civil Rights ; ~ 
“a - u, S. Department of Heakth, Education, and Welfare r 
‘ 4 7 : | ne . : : 


Lo 
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B. Individual activity--"Identifying == yk - 
ss : ce ot Discrimination-~Case Examples" = (10. minutes) eet oe 


f ' <= The facilitator should ask participants to take "Identifying Dis-’, 
ee crtmination--Case Examp}es" (Participant Worksheet 2) -from their 

' : . materfals. The activity may be introduced with comments such-as: 

: : a ish 


visions of these Federal hequinements, but also how to apply them to 
the evaluation.of disérimination in education policies, programs, and’ 
practices... = 3 aes 


a _ " * "Its Amportant that each Of us know. not onty.the general pro- 


"Each of yqu should have in your makerials a copy of Participant,, 
a . . Worksheet 2 entitled; 'Identifying Discergmination--Case Examphes .* | 
aoe e — Phease take a few moments. to read each example. Consider gach one and 
= - determine whether you believe it is in violation of any of the Federal 
. antidiserimination requirements just reviewed. You may want to refer 
~  . 40 the 'Summanry' chart which i posted in the room. Write the number, 
Of the Fedeiak Law which you believe applies to each example in the 
es @. % +: Space provided below it. We will have about 10 minutes to work 
Pa ‘ -andividuatly." ot — ” 


>» 


\ 


J 


“The facilitator Should ask if there are any questions and provide 
any clarifying information-which may be appropriate. .Approximately 10 
minutes should be provided: for individual-review of the case examples. 


~-C. . Small, group discussions - * (20 minutes) 


. After most participants appear to have completed their, reviews, 
they should be tnstructed to form smal] groups of four or five persons’ * 
| and spend approximately 20 minutes discussing: 


. @ the law or laws applicable“to each example 


Sar * ay the critical factors indicating possible discrimination in each 
example ¢ 

If it appears that participants may have difficulty completing the . 
distussion during ‘the time allotted, the facilitator may assign groups 
on one side’ of the yoom the odd numbered cases and groups on the other 


es ues Side the ‘even numbered, or assign examples 1-5 to some-groups, examples - : 
ae o _. 6-10 to others, etc. ca = ae, 7 3 . 
D. . Tow group processing ~ . , (15 minutes) _ 2 \ 
i After the'small ‘group discussions have been completed, it is use- 
, _ful to spénd approximately 15 minutes in review and clarification with 
‘ *, the total group. The facilitator may ask members of the grw@up to ‘volun- 
tee * teer their comments on each of the examples. As each is discussed, it 


is important that the facilitator determine that the small groups have 
‘correctly identified the real ree aa each example. When differen- 
ces of opinion or confusions{ are evident, it is important that the 
, eo » facilitater highlight the factors which are critical to the identifica-: 
_ mg tion of the relevant Federal requirement. The facilitator may wish to 
_ ; ° refer to "Identifying Discrimination--Analyses of Case Examples" for 
r clarifying information. Before terminating the discussion, the facill- 
™~ ,tator should point out that the "Analyses" are’ provided dn Appendix A 
of. the participant notebook. They have been provided for future refer- 
ence by participants. m =h3 


? 


a cide 


44° 


«If time permits, it may also be usefu]’ to encourage participants to 
consider whethef there are similarities between the case situations and 
situations which: the participants have observed. If this is done, work- 
shop facilitators or resource persons should restrict their comments to 


‘ Thformation regarding the possibility of discrimination and refrain from 
aa evaluation. eo _ 


‘The workshop facilitator should close this activity by reminding 
participants that work remains in the implementation of each of these laws 


and that continuing efforts must be made to combat all forms.of discrimina-- 


tion. As participants consider various perspectives and activities refa ed 
to Title IX in the workshop sessions, they should attempt ta identify sthi- 
larities and differences between sex discrimination and racial-ethnic 


discrimination, and strategies or points for complementary action interven- 
* tions. 


Pe 2 o 


IV. BREAK 


= cc % - ¥ : ae 7 
. * s = : \ 


TIME REQUIRED: 10. MINUTES — 


THE SOCIAL/EDUCATIONAL CONTEXT OF TITLE IX TIME REQUIRED: 60 MINUTES 


' (A) Lecturette 1--"Differential Sex-Role. & a ' 7 . 
Socialization" ie lt rae 
(8) Questions and answers _ 5 minutes . 
C 


Lecturette 2--"Vehicles of Sex-Role. - ‘ 
Socialization" oF 

(D) Small group discussions--"Vehicles of | 
Nonsexist Socialization--How Would 
They Look?" 


_{E) Total group processing 


¢ 
The purpose of the activity: 
' The purposes of the activity are: | 


(10 minutes). - © 


i minutes) 
10 minutes) 


-'@ to provide participants with a co ceptual/data base regarding 
the issues of sex bias and sex dis iffation in education, and 
a context for understanding the significance and ratianale of the — 
: Title IX regulation: - , . : 


"= to review the functions of education in our society 7 


- to review data regarding possible differential outcomes of 
education for females and males 


- to review data regarding the possible sources of differential "s 
educational outcomes for females and males--the vehicles;of sex 4 
role socializatiorm and manifestations of sex bias in schools 


- to consider general goals for the educational preparation of 
females and males for more effective functioning in their future 
lives _- 


@ to provide participants with information regarding possible racial- 
ethnic differences in the socialization of females and males (where 

such information is available) and with information regarding 
Similarities or interactions between sex bias and rate bias in 

schools : . . 

. AN 

to provide participants with an opportunity to identify some of 

the: characteristics of schools as they might exist if they were free 
of bias, in order that participants may better understand the signifi- 
cance’ and rationale of the Title IX regulation 


Materials needed: 


' For participant use: | : 


e "Vehicles of Nonsexist Socialization--How Would They Look?" (includ- 
ed in Participant Notebook--Participant Worksheet. 3) : 


. 4 


For facilitator use: : i a 7 a, * 


_@ A chact (on newsprint, acetate transparency, or chalkboard) contain- 
ing fyne following questions on socialization: 


1) What are the functions of education in our society? : 
! We 
t " . | | . | | | x ; 


_ 
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2). How_well has saieation functioned for females and¥ males? Are. 


re sex differences in educational experiences or outcemes 
or. females and males? . 
3f) What are the goals for improving the educational preparation 
of. females and males for more effective dei in their 
future Jives? ° : 

‘a. 


A chart (on newsprint, ‘acetate transparency, or chalkboard) con- 
taining the following information; en | 


Five Changes in the ‘aves of Women~sjnce 1900 ~) 


‘1. Women are increasingly entering the labor force. 


2. Women are increasingly heading families. 


3. Women are having fewer children. 


a 


‘4. Women are increasingly living alone or with unrelated indivi- 


duals. 
5. Women are becoming increasingly well-educated. 


A chart (on newsprint, ‘acetate transparency, or chalkboard) con- 
taining the fol lowing information: 


Vehicles of Sex-Role Socialization in Schools ¢ 
@ Textbooks and instructional. materials: 
e@ School personnel behavior 

6 chunseling and guidance 

e Sex-segregated schools and school groupings 

@ Vocational education . e Ag 
e Physical education and ad VU 
e Extracurricular activities 


e Sex-stereotyped assignments of roles in the education pro-. 
fession 


Facilitator preparation required: 


* ’ . 
Bi) 


38 &, 


. The facilitator(s) should: 


thoroughly review this outtine-and all participant materials . 


review suggested lecturettes and adapt them to accommodate unique — 


group needs or facilitator stWle 


oe charts needed for activity’ 


es the four ques tions: on socialization 


- ‘rive Changes in’ the Liyes of Women Since 1900" 
. -18- 
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- "Vehicles of Sex-Role Soctalization in Schools" ; 
Procedure:. ~~ | : - * | } 
A. Lecturette 1-~"Differential Sex~Role Socialization" (20 minutes) 


The purpose of this lecturette is to provide participants w . 
overview of the social/educational context of Title IX. Before nning 
- the lecturette, the facilitator should make sure that all charts are accessible 


for display; reference should be made to them at appropriate times during, the 
lecturette. : _ 3% | i 


‘ 


Suggested lecturette: | | a 


"AS we worked with the various Federal antidiscrimination Laws in the 
preceding exercise, we were exploring the relationship of Title 1X 
to other antidiscrimination Legiskation. These other antidiscrimination 
Laws and thein nekated case precedents provide one Ampontant part of the 
Legak context for understanding the roots and sagnificance of Title IX and 
the nationale behind the provisions of its implementing regulation. 


~~ 


. "Another important context for the consideration and understanding of 
Tatle IX 46 the focial and educational context provided by the basic data 

we have regarding sex diffserentiation and Sex bias in education. These 

data suggest the RX § Sex differentiation in the outcomes and POC RS5e4 

0f§ education which gave rise to pressures for the passage of Legislation such - 
as Title 1X and to the concern for attarning sex equity in education programs . 


| "AS we consider these-data, and the educational and social: context for 
Tithe IX, it is important to keep in mind the four basic questions you see 
posted on the chart in the front of the room: 


1) What ane the functions of eduaation in our society? 


vp. se _ 

2) How well has education functioned for males and females? Ane there 
Sex differences in educational experiences or outcomes for females 
and males? : : ; 


3) What ane the sources of differential educational OXPBLences on 
outcomes for females and makes? ; ; 


4) What ane the goals for improving the educationak> preparation of 
 femakes and males for mone effective functioning in their future. 
hives? 


"Our response to these questions provide an Amportant frame of reference | 
for understanding Title IX and its speci fic regulatory provisions. In ACV QW 
4ng the data, we wikl try to consider each question in tun. (Where data UXLAL 
Aeganding similarities, dif ferences, and interactions between sex. bias and 
te een and hace bias and differentiation, we wil include these also. 

ough rekevant data are not always avatlable, it is important that we keep 
an mind that the educational experiences and outcomes of females and males ° 
may be affected by thein race and ethnic background.) 
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" 1) The functions of education 4n own society 


"In considering issues related to equity in education (whether — 
houity be related to race, Sex, on Pye: class), 4t 48 important to keep’ 
An mnd the somewhat paradoxical demands placed on education in oir 
rapidly changing society... Finst, education 46 experted to conserve 

and to maintagn social stability by transmitting to students the knowe- 
edge, skitls, and experrence of the past. Second, it 4 expected to — 
‘anticipate the evolution af society and to provide the present genena- - 
tion f students with the knowledge and skills which wilt be needed by 
the individuals and the society of the future. Our education Andtitu- 
tions have generally been more effective in transmitting the expersence 
of the past and contributing to social continuity than in anticipating. 
the needs of students for the future. In s0 doing, they have also. 
functioned to perpetuate existing inequities and discrimination. Schools 


"have often sorted and stratified students on the basis of. nace, ethnici- 


Ay, soctak class, and sex, according to the assumptions, biases, and 
vatues of the.past rather than the actualities of the present or the 
needs of the future, . oe a 

ae 2), The unetioning of education for femakes and makes; sex differ- 
‘ences <n educational expercences and outéomes i 


a 


"Accumulated data suggest that education functions Largely to pre- 

vpane both femates and males for the roles traditionatly considered 
appropriate tu their sex (and females and makes of ractak-ethnic minor- 
Aty groups for the roles traditionakly considered app cate for their 
sex and race). Akthough we cannot be certain of’ many of\the future 
needs of women and men, we do have some general statistical indicatons. 
vf major Uke trends against which the rneakity vf our traditional sex 
nvle assumptions and the adequacy of vur education programs for women ° 
and men may be assessed. ; art A 


"Fave majon changes have occurred “n the Lived of American women 
dance the turn of the century, 1/. changes which ane parakleed by \ 
complementary changes ih the Lives of mé. (Although these changes 
have differed in deqnee for women and men of raciak-ethnic minority 
groups, they have oecwured to some degree in all naciak-ethnic groups.) 
(nt this point, the workshop facilitator may wish to ask participants 
if they can identify what these changes*are. After recejving ideas 
from the participants, the facilitator may then display the chart on 
the five changes and-resume the lecturette, noting similarities between © 
Papeic pan’ pespanses and the information presented. ) a 


~@ Women are dnereasingly entering the Labur force. 


Tn every age group, the percentage of. women participating in 
the paid Labor force has steadily increased each decade since 1900. 
Nenety percent of all femakes currently in high schook will be en- 
aaged An pad employment. at some time in their Lives. More than 
ate percent of the female Labor force is made up of married women, 


and hal§ of alt women with children between the ages vf 6 and 17 
ane working for*pay outside the home. Economist FLL Ginzberg has 
called thts entry by women (nto the work force ‘the singke most 
’ outstanding phenomenon of owt century." 29 
« é 
Fon many poor on minordty group women who have never had the: 
option of staying at home, thts change has been Less dramatic. : 
Since 1890, the percektaqe of Black wonien in the paid labor force 
has <neneased from 37 percent tu ¥9.5 percent. The inerease for 


ee : ~20- 
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white women over this same period has been {rom 15.8 percent ‘to 

42.6 perdent. For all groups of m&nority women on whom. data are # 
available (Bkack, Spanish-speaking, and-Asian Americans) -work force . 

participation exceeds that of white women and continues to incrSare. | 


@ Women are Ancreasingly heading familie. ’ 


4 ; — 

The proportion of single-parent families headed by women increased 
by 33 percent in the last decade. (This compares with a 13 percent 
Ancrease off husband-wife families.) Of all familivs headed by women,’ 
nearly 40 percent Live below the poverty threshold. 


e Women are having fewer children. 2 


| since 1960, family size and binth nates for all nacial-ethnic 


grougs have dropped markedky. 
@ Wonlen are increasingly Living alone on with unrelated dndividuats.  . - 


The number of households consisting of primary individuals -- 
those who do not Live with persons related to them--has. increased’ from 
10 percent of all households in 1940 to 20 percent 4n 1978. An Anckease 0g » 
nearty one million women in this category ocewred between 1970 and 
1973, A& the Life expectancy of women continues to exceed that of men, 
women over 65 comprtsed 55 percent of this category; women between . - 
14 and 34 comprised 34 percent of this category. . 


@ Women are becoming increasingly well educated. 


In the years between 1940 and. 1974, th@ median number of school 
years completed by women in this country has increased. from 8.7 years 
to 12.3 years. Both white and Black-gemales ane completing more years. | 
.0f§ formak schooling; in 1940 the median numper of school years completed as 
h Black females wat 6.1; in 1974, itwas 11.4. For white females, 
fhe medians are 8.Pand 12.3 for corre mPonding years. (Data are not 
avatkable fon Spanish-speaking, Asian, .and Native Americans for 
“corresponding years. } : ; 


"These gig changes in the Lives of women a | to be the result of 
_ steady and inre xble societal changes occurring since the turn of the 
century. ~ They r&lect our development from a rural/agricultural society 
fo an wrban/industrial-technological society, and resultant changes -in 
Beare of work itsels, the organization of family Life, and the Ancnreased . 
avelabibity of public education. ye oo 


; "As the roles and Lives of women have changed, 40 have the noes and 

Lives of men. Ad women have entered the Labor force, many men have assumed 

new redsponscbilities in the maintenance of home and famiky. As the famcky _ ~ 
has decreased in its importance as the primary unit of economic production, 

4th hole ads an emotional: support system hay increased in relative importance, 

with great impact on the roles of males, females, ‘and chifdren. Ads more 

‘persons enter the wonk force, our society 44 being forced to ne-evaluate a, \ 
basis for the assignment of employment nokes, again with major implications 4 


ae 


‘for the Lives of makes. 


t 
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"There 46 no doubt that these economic ii od changes have 
not affected all groups within our society in. the same way or to the | 
same degree. Differences between racial, ethnic, and economic groups 

an respect to the employment df females and males, the composition of” 

~ the family, and the amount of education completed are significant. 

4s true, however, that each of the trends identified affects and 
continue to affect females and males of all racial andi ethnic groups. 


\ 


~ "How wetl do our education institutions pre ital age to func~ \ 
, tion effectively in their changing roles? Fon example, how well are <4 
females prepared to assume their noles as paid wirkers, as family heads, ‘ 
as persons trving independently, and as consumerd\ of: education? 

"It 46 difficult to Separate the effects of foxmal education on - \ 

the development of females" or males from those of such informal educa- a 

tion agents as the family on the medca. Data suggest, however, that \ 
our education agents, formal and informal, are failing to provide fe- i 
‘mates wrth the set{-images, knowledge, and skills necessary to enable \ 

" _ them to function successfully in these roles. . , 


"Although educational achievpnent is an imperfect measure of . 
' preparation for adult roles, it does provide us with one indication 

of possible differences in the preparedness of females and males. ,A 

hecent report of the National Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP), 

a project of the Education Commission of the States, documents major - 


— disparities in the educational achievement of mates and females: of 


@ Results from NAEP assessments’ in eight Learning areas show that 
makes generatly do better than" females in four major Piece: 
rmathematics, science, social studies, and citizenship. 


‘@ In the four other Learning areas, females conscstently outper- 
form makes to any large degree in only one (writing); maintain 
a skight advantage in one (music); and in the remaining two 
subjects (reading and Literature) are above male achievement 
Levels at age 9,..then drop to Lag behind males by the young . 
adult ages 26-35. ‘ _ 


@ What 4 fartioitarty puzzling 4n comparing Ree- gonate achieve- 
ment 44 that in the male-dominated aregs (mathematics, science, - 
social studies, and citizenship), males and females at age 9 
show scholastic understandings that are fairly equal. By age 
13, however, females have begun a decline in achievement which - ~. 
continues downward through age.17 and into adulthood. 


female and male performance on the Assessment is not available.) 


4 


(Note: Information regarding any naciat-ethnic differences affecting 
) 


"We can hypothesize two interpretations of these data. The finst 
interpretation would suggest that differences in intellectual wbility 

« between males and: females Limit girls! academic achievement. A com- 

. prehensive analysis and*review of research regarding basic psychologi- 

4 cak sex differences. by Eleanor Maecoby and Canok Jacklin 4/ indicates 

that this interpretation 44 not supported. _ ; 


—' "* "Maecoby and Jacktin conclude that there id no difference between — 
makes and femakes in basic Learning. styles; there is no Sox di ference 

an abikigy to perform either sele- ning tasks or tasks requiring higher 
Level cognitive processing. F en, females and males do not differ on 
Tests of analytic on cognitive style. Atthough Maccoby and Jackein do 
conclude that mates excel in visual-spatial and mathematical ability, which 
4h consistent with thein superior performance on the mathematt#s seotion 
of the NAEP, they also find that females have greater verbal abikity than 
males. It md thus difficult to attribute the performance deficit of 
females on the nonmathematical portions of the Assessment to basic sex 
Af ferences an ability. A mone plausible pani eee 4s& that these 
‘performance di fferencies are the nesult of bex-differentiated patterns of 
educationak socialization which perpetuate traditional make and female 
Ateneotypes. ) ; 


4 


"Data compiled by Myra Sadker in her "Report Card on Girls and Schook,' 5/ 
many of which provide infoamation on sex differences in Sek f-image, also ~ 
andicate differvnces between females and makes in their preparedness to. 
function n-independent and paid work noles. These data,. Like the NAEP 
Statistics, abso indicate the increase of these sex differences with age. 

(It 4s Amportant to note, however, that most of the data are based on white, 
middle class populations, and they should not be generalized to apply. to 
akl cultural groups without ees Anvestigation.) ° 


Intellectuatly, gints starteofs ahead 0f boys. They begin speaking, 
— Keading, Jud carypting sooner; in the earty grades they are even 
_ better’ in ath Maeve, during the high school years, a different 
pattern emerges and ginks' performance on ability tests begins to 
dectine. Indeed, make students exhibit signigcantly more 12 gain | 
from adolescence to adutthogd than do their female counterparts. 6/. 


By the Sus ba) heach the upper eLementary grades, girls! visions 
0f future odcupations are essentially Limited: to fowt: teacher, 
nurse, Secretary, on mother. Boys of the same age do not view their 
future occupational potential as so Limited. 7/ 


A more recent studs) éndiedtes that although mone elementary chook 
gints are beginning to constder a variety of cargers, they are unable 
to describe (n-any specificity what having a career woukd be Likes 
Boys, in contrast, ane able to describe in detail the activities 
thick might comarise their chosen career. 8/ a 

Although women make better high school grades than do men, they are 

Fess Cikeky to believe that they have the ability to do coklegeswonk. 9/ 


Decline in career commitment has been found in giths of high Achook 
aqe. This deckine was nekated to their feelings that make classmates 
disapproved gf a womfin's using her intelligence. 10/ 


@ 


Of the brightest high schook graduates who do- not go on to cok ege, 


75-90 percent. are women, I)/ 


The majority of male and female college sdudents feel the characteris - 
fics assdckated with masculinity are more vatuable and*moke socially. 
desirable than those associated with femininity. 12/ | 


a 
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— NMobt-0f the data which exist on sex differenced dn educational 
y outcomes document the deficits of females on various academic and caneer- 
nefated achievement or self-concept measures. Also significant, although 
"hess well documented, is the pressure for independence, competition, 
Ay ad ! . and canter success and achievement which may produce yot1ess and anxiety 
ek ~4n mates, and may deny them the opportunity to acquine the noncompeti- 
: tive, effective, and Antenpersgnal skills needed for human Living. 


"Another nee area in which Little nesearch has been done is : 
| i the area of rnactak-ethnic differences as th may affect the kinds of. a 
; Sex differences in academic and cpreer aspinktions and sel{-perceptions 
we have just reviewed. . Most of the few’studies which do exist deal - 
onty uxth one minority gropp--Black Americans-~-and many 464uedsd nemain 
; to be explored both with regard to Bkack females’ and. makes and with 
regard to Spanish heritage Americans, Adian Americans, Native Americans, . 
_ and others. We wikl mention some of the studies which do exist, primar- 
dy to emphasize the importance of considering the raciak-ethnic varia- 
bkes which may affect the educational needs of females and males. 


"One group of studies seem:to indicate some simitarity between the 
thaditional views of the feminine role held by Black women and those 
hekd by white women. Several studies have indicated that the career 
aspirations of Black college women, Like those of whi e women, are. 

T primarily. toward traditional 'feminine' career nokes. 13/ Other stu- 
dies indicate, however, that Bkack women, unlike white women, tend to 
working, rearing children, and fulfilling a wifely rnoke as compati- 
ke. 14/ . 


"At Least one study suggests that among Black high school students 
dna runak Southern area, it is Black males who hold Low career and 
: educational aspirations. In this dtudy, Black males and females and 
white males and females were surveyed regarding thein occupational and © —_ 
educational expectations. The findings were that Black females exceeded ~~ 
;_ both white males and females in their ‘axpectations while Black.males 
conscstently fell below the other three groups An expectation Level. 45/ 


4, 


d "The: occupational participation of Black women (and probably Black 
"men also). may be Limited by mone than aspination Levels. We" noted 
earlier that young white women were Less able than young white men to 3 
describe occupational roles in any specificity. A five-year study .of a 
over 5,000 Black and white women ages 14-24 indicated that Black women 
were £66 able than white women to describe the duties in each of 10 
occupations --assembLer, key punch operator, bank teller, department 
_ dtone buyer, dietician, statistical clerk, nurse's aide, social worker, 
* medical ikkustraton, and quality control girl (sic) in a bakery. 16/ 
\The lack of such information is Likely to have a significant effect on. 
\the educational and occupational aspirations and choices 0f Black Women: 


hace differences in attitudes al sutvey administered to 1,750 pre- a 
adolescent phdren--white, Bhack, Chicano, and Asian American children. 
ies a The survey measured: self-esteem, chook orientation, peer orientation, i 

and ondentation to family apie dn these children. The results of - At 
the survey Andicated that: |, ; Qs 


‘ "One of the most dnckusive studies of the interaction of sex'and ° 
fac 


@. 8ex ee were more salient than other differencespucth 
regard to schoot orientation | boys Liked schook Less that GHArks , 
regardless of raciak-ethnic background) 


‘ - , \ 
@ Aace apa were most sakcent uth regard to family onienta- \ 
e children were Less wriented to family authadity than 
~24~ i: . ssi 
: 
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minority children) * ; we , 
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In summarizing the results of the survey, the researcher eonebude thyt 
'akl in abl, sex was fund to‘be a more powerful influence on preadolescent 
attitudes than race and social class status’ and that "across the society, 
the differences in the socialization of bobs and girls are influenced by 
Hace and social class in minor ways. '17/ 7 ae 


, AS these few studies dndicate, much wok remains to be done Af we are 

to understand the interaction of nace ‘and sex factors as they affect the 

educational needs of females and males from nacial-ethnic: minority groups. 

It 46 Amportant, however, that we remember, that sex differentiation and . 

stereotyping may affect females and males negandkess of thein race on ethnic . 

background, although the egfects may-take a variety of forms. It is only 

by recognizing the forms of Ateneotyping and differentiation which exist 

« that we may design education services and programs 4n such a way as to 
contribute to the optimal growth of al students," 4 


‘ 


~ B. Questions and answers ; ( 5 minutes) © 


The facilitator should provide approximately 5 minutes for participant 
~ questions or discussion of the information presented to this point. She/he : 
may Wish to move into questidns and answers with a comment such as: 


"The data we've just considered Andicate, in response to the second Of 
the questions on the chart, that there are differences in educational out- 
comes fon females and makes, and that schools seem to function Less well in 
topes females for independent Living than they do at Least for white 
males. : , 


 SMAgain, Lt is difficult to differentiate the contribution .0f schools 
to these outcomes gxom those made by the family, the media, and other 


Aocrakization influences. There is much documentation, however, of the ways 


in which schodls may perpetuate these fords of sex differentiation, regard- 
. £068 of the other institutions which shane in this responsibility, Before 

we consider this documentation and the answer to the third. question on the 

chart, we'll take a few minutes to discuss any questions which have coma up 
b0 far." : * e 


©. Lecturette 2--"Vehicles of Sex-Role, Socialization" (10 minutes ) 


The purpose of.this Vecturette is to conclude the view of the 
social/educational ,context of Title ?X which was begun 4n Lecturette ]. 
Lecturette 1 was designed to address the first two questions of the four 
socialization questions presented on the chart; this lecturette will address 
the third question. It will focus on-the possible sources of sex differen+- 
tials in educational outcomes--the vehicles of sex-role socialization ‘or 
sex bias in schools. 


N 


Suggested lecturette:. ' 


"Let us turn now to the third question on the chart: ‘What me the 
sources of differential educational experiences ok outcomes for females and. 
makes?’ Another way to ask.this question is: ‘what are the vehicles vf Sex- 
role soctatization An schooks, on how is sex bias transmitted in Achools?! 
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: "The traditional sex role assumptions and values 0f our ‘society 

ane thansmtted ina variety of ways in education institutions. Instead 

of aststing all students, female and make, to explore a variety of 
— “tradi “Lonat and nontraditional noles, fields, and options, @d to identify 

those most appropriate to their own individual needs, intered’ts, and 
abilities, schools function Largely to transmit unexamined and poten- 
tiakly Limiting sex-nrole stereotypes. These stereotypes are reinforced. 
through most of the traditional vehicles of educational sociliza- . 
tion: textbooks and instructional materials, the behavior of school | 
personnel, counseling and guidance, sex segregation in schools and aa 
School groupings, vocational education, physical education and athletics, 
extracurricular agtivities,’ and professional role modeling. (The facil- 
itator should di8play the chart on "Vehicles of Sex-Role Socialization" © 
during the remainder of the lecturette. ) . ~ 3 


¢y : 
@ Textbooks and instructional materials--Textbooks convey not on- 
‘Ly academic on cognitive ingormation fon student mastery but also - 
effective information "eganging the assumptions, values, and biases of 
— a culture. Numerous studies have documented that the presentation of 
sex roles in these materials is traditional and Limiting. 18/ Females 
, ae nekativety cnvisible, usualy characterized in their infrequent 
appearances ads passive, dependent and emotional creatures defined 
s¢ pramarcly by family nokes. Males are generally portrayed in opposite 
but equatly stereotypical roles: sthey are usually striving and achiev- 
ang <n adventure, career, on public noles, with Little family on emo- 
taonak’ Loge or human Limitations. These images are consistent across 
subject aneas on disciplines and throughout ake educational. Levels. 
» A€though several recent studies have documented some improvement 
dn the treatment of ractak-ethnic minorities in textbooks, 19/ it 4 
interesting to note that this has been primarily through inclusion \of . 
minority males, Minority females remain by far the most underrepresent- 
ed and most stereotyped ‘group in textbooks. 20/ | 


@ Schoot -personne behavion--The behavior of school personnel 
provides Students with a neklection 0f socxety's expectations for their 
. Lives, hew they will be cn an what they may become. Research 
© * Andicates that teachers and administrators hold different behavioral . 
and dcademic expectations for females and males and often behave, in 
wags which retngorce passivity and dependence in females and aggression 
and independence in males. 21/ ALthough many of us have heard’ the 
“ finding that boys in the elementary school are punished mone frequent - 
fy. than girts are, studies also show that boys receive more active 
y teacher attention in every category of teaching behavior: active in- 


« 


‘ struction, Listening, praise, and punishment. 22] 
- It 14 difficult to identify studies which look at sex and race 
| fos anfkuences on school personnek behavior, on which Look at the behav- 
£04 of School personnel toward children other than white and Black 
 chiktren. Studies do indicate, however, that teachers gdve Less atten- . 
‘a tion ta Black students than to. white students, 23/ and that many hold 
0 Lower expectations for Black students than for whites, 24/ Agatn, * 
".» bex-nace interactions in this area (e.g., how teachers may treat minon- 
- dty females differently tharygdther white females on minority males) 
‘nemain to be investigated. . | 6 
_ © Counseling and guidance--1t 48 probably in academic and career 
' guada he funcdzoning of schools ads a societal 'sorting' mechanism 
ee sf ah moat explicit. Research has shovm that both mate and (¥mate 


' ; -26- 
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dounselors hold differential perceptions of appropriate course sekection and career 


choices for femake and male students, 25/ and that.these traditional biases 
— ane reflected in many counseling. instruments and materials, 26/ It should 
~ also be noted that’ the theories of career development on which many ,of owr - 
‘school counseling services and materials are\ based are theories which 
neklect onky the experiences of white mates. \The relevance of these, 
theories to any females and to minority males 46 highty’ questionable: , 27/ 


--  @ Sex-segnegated schools and school groupings--Separate schools for 
nikon ond Tomales: bex-di fh fernentiated Gidinatian honwiconones (industrial 
ants forn.makes; home economics for females); and sex differentiation in 
academic on-ckassrzoom maintenance assignments alk combine to reinforce the 
Legitimacy of differential expectations regarding, the roles and abskities 
af makes and femmes Although policies of either sex, segregation or race 
segregation are ikkegal, evidence is substantial that both forms of 
segregation are perpetuated through student tracking practices. Raciat- 
ethnic minority makes are a.dispruportionateky high percentage of the students 
enrolled in special classes. 28/ At Least one study has demonstrated | 
that nacial-ethnic minority females ane tracked into those traditionally 
‘female areas of vocational education for which anticipated earnings are. 
Lowest. 29/ . 


. @ Vocational education~-Vacational education provides ia dinect Link 
between education and the employment sgstem. Of 136 instructional categories 
within the nation's vocational education programs, 71 percent have emolt- 
ments of at Least 75 percent of, one Sex on the other; almost one-hak{ have 
epfollments over 90 percent of one sex or the other. Females predominate 

in those programs providing preparation for Lower, paying vocations. 30/ 
Agakn, as we just mentioned, there is some evidence that minority women are 
disproportionately concentrated in those areas of training for which 
anticipated pay is lowest. : 


: @ Physical education and athtetics--Aethough all individuals shdted 
be encouraged fo devetop y bodies and body images and the commitment 
and skikls for their maintenance, physical education and athketic programs 
Krom preschool through college operate to minimize the importance of physicak 
development for females. . Physical education programs become increasingly 
sex differentiated as: students progress through school, and athletic 
opportunities for females become mone and more constricted. Ads the emphas1s 
upon competition increases, increasingly greater proportions of make students 
are also short changed, .31/: 8 ; 
. = —_ i . 
= The particdpation of minority students, particularty Black: mates, . 
in athletics (a worth a special mention. At Least one writer has suggested . 
that the emphasis upon athletics for Black males may result in the ie 
of academic performance, which in tutn may result in nevrioweu euucurtonat and 
caneenr opportunities for the many Black mate athketes who do not succeed in 
professconak sports,  32/ 2 
 @ Extracurricular activities~=Sex differentiation in academic honors, 

academic and social organizations, and interest groups is prevatent. This 


neglects and perpetuates the duak system of expectations and newards apparent ° 


in the mone formal educational activities. Here again, as in other areas, 
interactions between sex and race differentiation are noteunusual. For 
example, it 48 only very recently that we have begun to see minority women 
in even the traditionally femake activities such as cheerleading or pep chub. 


yee 


e~enphasa s - 


. > . 5 : ad . . 7 , : 
@ Sex- stereotyped assignments of notes <n the education pro COSL ON 


Rote modeking toa power kul” Roum o earning, As students peicetve 
hat the proportion of females deckines with ancheasing educational .2 
Pevet and adminis trative nesponsibikity, they gain salient Angormation 
about the notes available to them an the future. «Although women com- 
prose 83 percent of the eLementary school teachers, they are onky 46 
percent of ake secondary school teachers, I13-percent of ake princrpaks , 
and Td percent of all administrators. 33/ The message conveyed to 
aa /  leung wemen by thes distribution is cleat. Mcnority educators, Like 
Pa fimate educators, decline én representation with progressive adininis- 
fratcue Levees, Afthough this deckine is not as severe 4n degree as 
(S the decline fon femakes (for example, mthority persons are 13 per- 
cen of ake eLementary teachers but onty 7 percent Of akk administrators) , 
34! the btas «+ compounded by the fact that minority educators ane 
most <xequently assigned to schools on districts in which minority 
students predominate. Atthough, this situation may provide positive 
“ole modeks for minority students, it may akso convey to minority 
Kemakes and males the message that their onky future is in Segregated 
ris titutions, . —_ ; r) 
"These data suggest that educational programs reflect differential 
expectations, curricula, and rAeangorcements for male and female 4tu- 
dents, and that these expectations and rewards ane further differentia- 
fed on the basis of nace and ethnicity. Although direct causal nela~ 
foonshdps remain uninvestigated, it is unkikety that students progress 
(imough schook untouched by these powerful and consistent Aeinforce~ 
ments uf traditional roles’ The very differentiated roles are not 
consistent with the changing roles of pales and females of all nactat- 
ethnic graups in our society and do not accommodate the full nange,ok — 
uptions needed by students. It is ckear that schools are neither meet- 
(ng the current needs of all females and males nor planning for the 
continuing changes that will Ampact the future Lives of their students ." 


After completing the lecturette, the facilitator may pause brief- 
ly for participant questions, but She/he should also explain that 
participants will have an opportunity to explore some of these areas 
in more detail during the: Application Sessions designed for particular 
role groups--counselors, teachers, administrators, etc. 7 
i eB D. Small group discussions--"Vehtcles 
, of Nonsexist Sociatization--How . 

Would They Look?" (15 minutes) —- 
The facilitator should begin the activity by asking participants 
to turn to Participant Woksheet 3 in their materials, which is entit- 
led, "Vehicles of Nonsexist Socialization--How Would They Look?" She/ 
a. * _ he may then introduce the activity with comments -such as the following: 


; "We would Like now to move Anto,an exercise that will hekp us to 
explore the fourth question we raised earkien: - 


Py % ; f Pi . | ‘ . 
What ane the goals for dmproving the educational preparation of 
females and makes for mone effective functioning in their future 
*  * Bives?! > 


Fur the next few minutes, we wile be working in smakh groups to identi- 
» hy what these vehickes of Sex-noke sociaki zation might Look. kike «f 
they were ee eo bias, 


i | 2B ue 


+ . been designed té help -you to do this. 


2 ex 
Westin! ‘ideas as’ possible, without evaluating or. réjecting any. contribution. : Tell... 


oS "One way to begin thinking about -the doans Aon dmprovang the bien ~ 
» tronal preparation of females and.males (and thks, to think about the 
 nationake for Title 1X), is to try to envision what Some, of the vehicles 

of dovialization that we oe neviewed--textbooks, counseling, athletics, 


ete.--would Look Like ¢% they vere free hom bias. This thind worksheet hag 


6 


-' "On the 'Vehickes! worksheet, "you Wik see “Listed all. of the vehicles 
af sex nrale socialization and bias An Schools that we reviewed. We would - 
Like you to” spend about 15 minutes now working 4 _smakh groups to List ale 
the *tharacteristics you can of each of the vehi “ab At woued Look Like 
th £0 were free frum bias." > © 
! ns ‘ 
f The facilitator should then ask: S eeiaits to form groups of. ‘Six 
ryt Pe sons each and to brainstorm ideas regarding. each vehicle. She/he should 
" Blab n that in brainstorming, participants should come up with as many 


participants that they will have approximately 15 minutes to? complete” the 
‘ worksheet in their group. Suggest that although a group need comptete 


~e° only one worksheet, individual participants may find it, useful to note whe 


group responses on THEE own sheets for HuEnEP reference. 
E. Total. group processing , _ (15 minutes) - Ns 


e 


tages, BS hay aa 


. the facilitator should reconvene tie total group for processing of. the | - 
exércise. Approximatety: 10 minute should be allowed for processing and. 
‘ summarizing. The , leader may find useful ta ask. such questions ast: ' 


; xX - 
j Afton the Syalili groups have spfnt approximately ) sninutes in mi seuelen ; 


N 
@. 


aa 
C) How easy was it’ for you to envision these vehicles as bias “free?” 


— @ Which vehicle did: you “find most interestin® to think ve and 


a | what characteristics did you identify for it? , 


Mout? hy?” What characteristics did you 


hie Se al 
° Ml . 


¥ 
a In order to Siuitar ize abe activity, bie leader may wish to refer ick 
to the fourth question asked in establishing the context for Title IX: 
what are the goals for improving the educational preparation.of males and. 
females? The fallowing comments might be made as a means of summarizing 
the charactéristics identified by participants in the “'How Would They Look?". 
exercise anc of answering this’ question: 


i "TK education ts to provide equity, At must ahepane ake adores for 
(ut human: functioning by: 


ax «(OS Pe We both makes and females of all racial-ethnic groups with 
an.incremental program of career exploration, job skills training, 
cand generdl preparation for meaning {ul participation in the paid 
work force. Both femakes and males must be prepared to include 
paid wink and caneen development as a part of thein Life plans. 
They must be equipped to desig Lifelong career development ef forts 


and to vcew employment as a positeve vehicle for growth as well a 
a method of economic maintenance. 


~29- 


7. .@ providing. both femates and makes of all naciate ethnic groups with | 
. adtetudes, knowkedge and skills that increase thein capability — 
- for both independint. and interdependent Living. Girls need to * 
feann the skikls of independent Living and functioning in the 
vantety of economic, political, social, and psychological roles of 
adult Life. Boys must be provided not only with the capabilities 
_ “necessary Yor dndependent Lives outside the home, but also the 
. capabsihities fol participating fully in the maintenance of home - 
and famcky. _ . ; a 
; a) " Py ‘ ‘ 
preparing atk boys and ginks, men and women with the skills of Living 
with the rapidity of social change that our socrety 48 experiencing. 
ALL persons must be equipped with the attitudes, skills, and knowg- 
edge that facilitate continued Learning and to act upon those 
changes which have relevance for thein Lives. * 


. "It i8 with Aah enonal educational goals in mind that Title IX 
 Nequinements may be most effectively understood and Amplemented, Title 

IX reflects the assumption-that in our society, educational experiences & 
which qre of value to persons of one sex are of potentially equal vatue 
to persons of the other sex. ImpLementation of Tithe IX.requinements is 
one step toward the provision of eduaational services which can function 
to prepare ale emrelie Oye the fibture roles which await them. In the 
Session tu follow, we MLL ‘be exploring these Title IX requirements in 
some detarl." , > 


In concluding this session, the facilitator should provide any 
- housekeeping information which is appropriate to the second Generic 
Session--its time, its location, etc. 


» 
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Participant Materials For Generic Session One . .* 


\ Prepared for the 
. Title IX Equity Workshops Project 
ey _ Of, the Council of Chief State School.0fficers - 


” | , by the 
“rg * idia  2 Resource Center on "sex Roles in Education 
sp Me . Foundation for the Improvement of Education 


| 


—s ; Inplenenting,1 Title IX and neato Sex Equity: 
oar 7 orkshop Overview 7 
. | | “Part tefpant ctbshiewt A 
Implementing Title IX and Attainin Sex E Bee is a workshop desta 
isfst educators and interested citizens to gain (or tq increase): a 


@ an understanding of th manifestations and the effects of sex. 
discrimination and sexf bias in education 


t 


@ an ‘indevetanding of the requirements of Title IX and its? ‘implementing 
Seaubattons and of the steps required to achieve compliance 


e ek Ns and capability ‘for the development and implementation of ' 


policies, programs, and management systems to ensure educational 
\ equity | a . 


“The workshop is based on a fifteen-hour training sequence which is 
led into five three-hour workshop sessions. Three of. these sessions 
‘alled "Generic Sessions"; they are designed to provide general 
mation and experiences which are relevant to all participants attending 
“torkshop., The other two sessions, called "Application Sessions," are 
. ined to provide specialized information and' experiences to persons of 
‘rent professional role$ and to enable participants to apply workshop 
! ences to their individual profess ional responsibilities. The 
nce and titles of the. workshop :sessions are outlined sa 


“} 


Generic Session One: "The conigxt of Title IX" 
Generic Session Two: "The Title IX Regulation and Grievance Process! 


Application Sessions’ A and B: Two sequential application sessions. 
focus on the responsibilities and roles of six different groups 
- qith regard to Title IX compliance and the attainment of sex 
equity in education. Application sessions Sa on the Following 
roles and responsibilities. 


ary 
y 
s 


- the Administrator's Role 


pees0 A - "Ensuring Procedural Title IX koneliance: 
Establishing a Foundation for Sex Equity" 


Session B - "Monitoring Title IX Implementation" — ; 


- The Teacher's Role | 
‘Session A - "Identifying ‘and Overcoming Sex Bias in Classroom 
Management" . ‘ ae 


Session B - "Identifying and Overcoming Bias in Memenreny 


Materials". ! 1 


a 


PW-A 


i 
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’ ; : : * 
- The Counselor's Role . oo | , 
" Session A ~ "Tdenti fying andOvercoming Bgas/in Counseling 


and Counseling Programs" .', 


Session"B - "Identifying and Overcoming Bias in Counseling 


\ aK 
Thé Vocational Educator's ,Role 


Materials" 


g 


Jession A - "Overcoming Sex Discrimination and Attaining | 


Sex. Equity in Vocational Education: The Social/ 
Educational and Legal Context" . 


Session B - "Overcoming Sex Discrimination and Attaining 


- Sex Equity in Vocational Education: Recognizing ) . 


‘ “and Combating Sex Bias and Planning for Action" 
- The Physical Activity Specialist's Role eG, : * 
a _ Session A - "Achieving Sex Equity in Physical Education 


and Athletics:' Legal Requirements and the Need 
for Change" 


Session B - "Achieving Sex Equity in Physical Education 


_ and Athletics: Analyzing and Planning for Action" 


- The Community's Role. 


Session A - "Building a Knowledge Base for Change” 


 Séssion B - "Buildigg Skills for Change" = — ss * 


Generic Session Three: "Planning for Change" 


The secs for Generic Sesston One include: “ 


< @ to provide participants with an opportunity to assess their awafeness 
of differential treatment of males and females in th¢ir schools and 
~ the impact of TitleIx . ae. “ 


e to provide participants with a review of'the legal context of Title | 
. IX, an overview of Federal antidiscrimination laws, and the opportunity 
; to assess their skills in identifying djscrimination.in schools 


at 


@ to provide participants with an understanding of differential Sex- 
roje socialization as it is manifested in schogls 


e es a 


The objectives for Generic Session Two include: . . - ok 


participants to identify goals for nonsexist. education - 


» @ to review with participants the requirements of the regulation to 
implement Title IX of the Education Amendments of 1972 


PY~A 
(age 2) : 


4 


e to provide participants an opportunity to assess their own understand- . 


ings of Title IX requirements by sharing questions and answers with 
others | a oe eS 


% 


@ to provide participants with an understanding of the significaftce = 


of Title IX grievance procedures as a method: for resolving ‘complaints 
6 Qf sex discrimination and for monitoring Title IX compliance. 


to provide participants with information regarding. the structural 
components or characteristics of an effective grievance procedure: 
; and an opportunity to evaluate the structure of several sample 

- grievance procedures : 


@ to increase participants! understanding of and skills related to 
their own potential responsibilities for grievance problem solving 


| ; - 

@ to provide participants an opportunity to increage their skills -in 
‘identifying Fitle IX violations and in formulating corrective or. 
remedial actions appropriate to these violations through the analysis 


of sample Title IX grievances 
The objectives for Generic Session Three include: 


_@ to provide participants with an overview of some of the necessary 
conditions for change related, th Title IX and sex equity in education 
and of the types of strategies available for planning pe implementing 
change efforts in these areas ‘ | : 


@ to proWde participants with a framework for diagnosing organizational 
, Change neds related to Title IX and sex equity.and for designing 
action strategies which would be appropriate for ‘meeting these needs ~ 
@ to provide participants with an‘ opportunity to develop preliminary 
‘plans for organizational change which could contribute’ to the full 
Implementation of Title IX and achieving sex equity in their districts 


e to increase participants’ skills in developing action programs 
related to Titlé IX and sex equity for implementation y | their own 
job functioning ™ 


Although the specific objectives of the Application Sessions vary. 
according to the group for which the session is designed, al] Application 
Sessions are generally designed to provide participants with the opportunity 
to: 3 _ _ 


@ identify the implications of Title IX for their own job functions 


@ increase their skills for identifying and alleviating sex discrimination 


, - and for providing sex equity in their own job functions 


@ consider actions which can be taken in their own job functions to 
ensure Title IX compliance and increase sex equity,in their education 
agencies and institutions 

PW-A : 
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. _ . ; { , | i | : . | | ” 7 - a 
IMPLEMENTING TITLE IX AND ATTAINING SEX eae ¥ 
AN INTRODUCTORY ASSESSMENT . | : 


Think about the policies, practices. ‘and. programs of the ‘education 
agency. or institution in which you work and the behavior of staff members. 


ist aS many examples as you can identity of differential pppoe 
d employees . 


ie 
nity or brea of femate and: male students an | ee 
; t @ ys 


_ . 


2. What efforts have been taken to eliminate SeX differentiation. and 
“increase sex equity in opportunity. or treatment of students and employees? 


a | | “a 


' | 4. PT 
{ : 
| 


_— 


. : 3. What, in vd opinion, has been the significance or contribution 
of Jitle IX in eliminating differential opportunities and treatment of 
female and male students? Of female and male employees? 


4 


/ en Pa ae 


< 


4. What, in your opinion, are- the steps which should be taken in the 
future to facilitate Title IX implementation and. the achievem 


ent of sex 
equity in your school/institution? 
\ 
- . | i 
e 
e 
/ 
_* >» 
PW-1 
(page 2) 
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i = * IDENT EFYING DISCRIMINAT ION--CASE : EXAWPLES 
. Participant Worksheet 2 


Please read through each of the exanpies provided below to determine the 
possible areas of discrimination or probable violations of Federal laws and 
regulations. Make. a note of ‘the Federal law(s) yoUnPe) ANS ates relevant to 

® each example in the space provided. 


Ph Background Information 


School District No. 41 is responsible for ‘the elementary- secondary educa- 
tion of 7,200 students who attend eighteen elementary schools, six junior ‘ 
* high: schoo 1s, two high schools, and two vocational schools. The student popu-\ 
lation includes 1,600 Black students, 418 Spanish-speaktng students, 23 Asian’ 
¥ students, and 16 Native American students. The District employs 280 class- 
room teachers, counselors, and paraprofessional personnel. Eighty-two per- 
cent of the elementary school staff and 48 percent ‘of the secondary school 
staff ts female. There are four minority teachers and 12 minority parapro- 
Fessiona\ staff members in the District. 


The central administrative staff is headed by a team of six males, none 
of whom is a member of a racial or ethnic minority group. None of. the prin-— 
cipals in the District ‘is minority or female, but two minority males have 
recently been Promoted to assistant principal positions and~One female has 
been included -an angadministrative internship program provided by the District. 


y 
' 
‘ 


Example 1 ; es; : 4 
Ms. Chin,. a counselor in one of District 4] S secondary schools, has been? 
employed by the District for the past eight years. As a classroom teacher she 
compiled an outstanding performance record. She completed a master's degree 
‘in the field of counseling and has consistently received outstanding ratings 
for her job performance as a counselor. ‘ Recently she has completed a second 
master's degree, this one in the field of school administration, and obtained 
the state credential for an administrative position. 


This yeay Ms. Chin applied for the position o€ assistant principal at 
East High School. A male;guidance counselor and a male physical education 
teacher also applied for the position. Netther of the men had been employed 
by the District for more than three years and neither had completed the re- 
quirements for the administrative credential. The physical education teacher, 
a white male, was selected for the job. When Ms. Chin asked for an explana- 
tion of the reason for the selection, une personne office refused to provide 
a written or oral explanation. 


_ Relevant law(s): . | . 


ra 


Example 2. . | ; we 
Mr. Jones, a Black me, ‘rece ived his B.A. degree in special education — 
from the State University last: June. He completed his student teaching in 


District 41 and received an outstanding evaluation and ered kta As a 
result of his interest. in the community,*he applied for the spe jal education 


| oh Pu-2 ; 
é , Cry : +, 

t 9 | . oo . ‘ . 4 . 3 r 
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pasition in Elmwood Elementary School. A white mate. who had just completed 3 a 
a B.A. degree was hired for the position even though he had no prior teach- 
ing experience or credentigl in special education, : | 


- ReYevant law(s): 23 = _ ea _— 


Example 3. 9 | Ho : 

Two vocational high schools are operated by the District. Boys. are 

~ currently admitted to Jefferson Vocational High and girls to Washington 
Vocational High. Jefferson provides courses in printing, computer science 
and electronics which’are not provided to students at Washington Vq¢ational | 


¢ 


High School. A number of female students indicated their desire to study in 


. those fields not provided at. Washington Vocational High School. Under 


pressures, the District permitted a few girls to enroll in courses at Jeffer- 
son, but only when there was nota full enrollment of boys. 


@. 
Relevant law(s): 


Example 4 =p 
7 | | / 

East High School ‘provides a variety of academic and extracurricular 
activities ‘for’ its 1,200 students. In the wake of the 1972 desegregation 
order, more than 500 Black students from West High School, which has. been 
attended primarily by Black students, were reassigned to East High School. 
All Black students are automatically assigned to one semester’ of remedial 
English and must demonstrate proficiency in English before they may enrol] 
in other English courses. There is no equivalent requirement for non-Black 
Students, _ ty : 


Relevant/Taw(s): ts ob, 
, — 


iS 
Example 5. = ; . : ).. 
; | a : 

‘Barbara, a tenth grade student, is pregnant. According to S¢hool Dis- 
triat policy, she must be excluded from regular classes and extracurricular, 
activities as soon as her condition is obvious to others. Although special 
classes for pregnant students are provided, Barbara’ does, not wish to attend 
‘these classes, co => - 2 


P, * 4 : ! 


Relevant law(s): ere al, rs 


Example 6 | . — 


Vocational education courses offered in Dfstrict 41's non-vocational 
high schools provide training and work experience in accounting, typing, © « 
Shorthand, typesetting, mechanical drawing, and clerical sales which enable 
Students to move into business and*industrial positions upon graduation from 
high school. A work-study program is included, and many sfudents work part 
of thg school day in positions similar to those“which they plan to enter 
following high, school. Although both girls and boys are participating in, - 
all of the-ctasses, the District maintains separate referral lists for boys 
and girls because some of the participating employers have stated that they 
will not accept either boys or girls for particular types of jobs. The same 
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“separate. Mists. are matintstned for ‘os tgraduation referral purposes, afd the 
District re ers: boys and girs acgording to jhe ewloyer S  PReReY ence 


Relevant law(s): , ss ee —- ~ \ 


e 
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1 ‘Ms. Martin, an experienced social studies "teacher with an outstanding 

record of performance, has recently moved to the area included in District 

4\.. She is’ interested in obtaining a position teaching social studies at 

the junior high school or senior high-school level. She obtained an inter- 

view with-a member of the District personnel office and explained her interest 

in, securing a position in. the area of social studies. The interviewer re- 

views her record and recommendations and commented on them favorably. The 
jewer indicated, however, .that h@ was sorry that it would’not be 

possible to offer her a position in the drea of social studies since the .« 

social, studies position open required @teacher who could also serve as 

coach for boys" oechsenal 2. sy 


Relevant ve Ss); 


Example 8, 


: . 
we 


Ms. Ramirez has: taught foe seven years at one of the elementary schools 
within. School» District. 41, She is expecting a child in six months. The 


‘District policy requires that pregnant women must stop teaching at least 


“she is med ica’l ly able to continue, but without "e 


five months prior to the’ expécted birth date.. Ms. Ramirez is currently ° 

support ing her husband's. Completion of medica] school. All her efforts to - 

convince the school administration that she is medically able to complete 

the school year ,have failed.; Her physician has a the District Bae 
Its. : 


q 


Relevant law(s yy “3 _ f . : 
9 : \ : . 
csaple oe, : | ‘ _ ) 


> Juanita is a junior at Wést High: School. She is. an excellent swimmer 


Lar 


“and would like to swim competitively. She spoke ‘to the coach of the varsity 7 


swim team about her interest-and mentioned that her most recent time in the 


" how his/her scores compare with those of other students of ihe'sai 
: ela the. test. The report provided to female students§is based upon a 


Example 10° 


300-meter medley was.better than the times of three team members in the meet 
the week before. The coach said that although her time sounded good, Dis- 
trict policy would not permit her.to try out for the team becausé it limits 


“membership to boys onty. West High School offers volleybal1 and softball ~ 
a a for girls and Football, basketbal4, hockey; swimming, tennis, and 


aseball for boys, ; —— ae 
“. Relevant vie oe ; ¢ 
: , : 4 hue 
- 4 oe : = : : , , gh ee 


Seventh- -grade students in School District 41. have completed several 


vocational interest inventories to determine the generalsdirection:of their 


vocational interests. Each student is provified a report of. resol 
who 
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listing of such occupations as secretary, clerk, teacher, nurse, dental. tech- 
_ nician and other sex-stereotyped occupations. Similarly, the report 


provided to male students rates their interests in such vocations as auto 
mechanics, law, medicine, engineering, and other sex-stereotyped occupations. . 


Relevant law(s): 
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VEHICLES OF NONSEXIST SOCIALIZATION. ee 
i | - HOW WOULD THEY LOOK? ee 


x 


Participant Worksheet 3 


~ 


\ wa in 


_» Listed below are some of the vehicles of sex-role socjalization in-schools-- 
the vehicles in which sex biag is frequently manifest. Unde? each, Vist as - 
many characteristics as you can think of the vehicle as it would look if it 
were nonsexist, or reflected sex equity. Where you can, ‘list characteristics. 
that you think would exist if the vehicle were also nonracist, or reflected 

- racial-ethnic equity. _ a 


2 


Textbooks and instructional materials - . : : : 
Example: nonsexist/nonracist book would show males and females of Various . 


racial-ethnic groups in an equal frequency and-diversity ofcareer roles.) 
et ¢ ‘ . » 
~) . e el, ) . . | 42 
P o 


Sex+segre ated schools and school 


? 
‘ 


» 


Vocational education - > 2 
@ 
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Physical educatian and athletics 
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7 we _ Sex-stereotyped assignments of roles in the education profession. 
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~ Amendments ’ 


nonpromotion to an administrative position was discriminatory, the evidence 


- {hatory: and in violation of Tithe VI. Black students may not be required 


oo 4 


IDENTIFYING DISCRIMINATION--ANALYSES OF CASE EXAMPLES | 
| (For Participant Worksheet 2) 


Appendix A 


7, 


Example 1 , "g 7 od 


Title VII of the Civil Rights Act and Title Ix¥of the 1972 Education 


, + 
Although additional data would be needed to ascertain that Ms. Chin's 


provided would suggest a general pattern of nonpromotion of women and a 
specific lack of consideration of Ms. Chin's credentials. Discrimination 
through nonpromotion of qualified women to administrative positions is pro- 
hibited by Title VII of the CivilpRights Act and Title IX of the 1972 | 
Education Amendments. _ 


Example 2 


4 


Titles VI and he of the Civil Rights Act: 


Title VII canes that selection and hiring of employees must be 
carried out without discrimination on the basis of race, color, religion, 
national origin, or sex. In this instance, the,fact that a Black male with 
relevant qualifications for the position was rejected in favor of a white man 
without the special education credential would suggest the possibility of 
discriminatory practices.’ Title VI would also apply to the extent that em- 
ployment discrimination affects the beneficiaries of the program, inthis 
case, students. - .¥4 : 


4 id 


Example 3 


Title IX of the 1972 Education Amendments: 
{ ae i 
.The Title IX regulation prohibits the provision of differential pro- 
grams on the basis‘ of sex. Atcording to the regulation, vocational schools 
operated by Jocal education agencies may not be segregated on the basis of 
Sex. i 


a | , 
Example 4 . i \ 
| if | : 
‘Title VI of the Civil Rights Act: ‘ 


The assignment of students to courses or imposition, of testing or a 
evaluation requirements upon students on the basis of thkir race is discrim- 


to enroll. in courses or to meet ig Ales requirements if such enrollment “é 
or performance is not required o a students. 5 


Example BN, . % 


+ 


Title IX of: the 1972, Education ‘Amendments : 


‘No student may be compekled to attend a special program on the basis of 
pregnancy or related conditions. Furthermore, a pregnant student must be 
permitted to continue in her regular classes and activities wies* there are 


‘.. 


me 1 contraindications of such participants. Certification of medical 
capa ty for continued participation in regular classes and activities 
may be required of pregnant students only when it 1s also.required of 

students for other fi“ ~ of temporary disability. » 


: ak 
3 

Example 6 Co a . 

Title IX of the 1972 Education Amendments and Title VII of the Civil 

Rights Act: ‘ ‘ f 


Although schools may provide referral services for employers, they are 
prohibited from maintaining segy-segregated lists.’ Maintenance of such 
lists for work-study purposes would be in violation of Title IX; mainte- 
nance of such lists for postgraduation referral would be in violation of 
Title IX and of Title .VII of the Civil Rights Act. 


_ Example 7 


Title IX of the 1972 Education Amendments and Title VII of the Civil 
Rights Act: : 


The linking 0 job qualifications that would result in a disparate 
impact on the employment opportunities of members of one sex is prohibited 
by Title IX and Title VII. Capability to provide social studies instruction 
must be the relevant qualification to be examined when hiring for a social . 
Studies position. Qualifications, requirements, or criteria used for em- 
‘ployee selection may not place a disparate burden on one sex unless .such 
qualifications or criteria have been demonstrated to be valid predictors 
of success in the particular job under consideration and alternative cri- 
teria are not available. 


Example 8 ). 


Title IX of the 1972 Education Amendments and Title VII of the Civil 
Rights Act: : 
The. Title IX regulation states that pregnant employees may not .be forced 
‘to leave their positions at an arbitrary date established by administrative 
policy. The determination of the time at which a pregnant woman may be un- 
able to continue professional duties must be made on the basis of medical 
consultation between a woman and her physician. Title IX and related. case 
law require that pregnancy and medicatly related conditions be treated as j 
other forms of temporary disability. | : 3 


Example 9 . . ¢ 
Title IX of the 1972 Education Amendments : a | b 
According to the Title IX regulation, when overall competitive siforts a 


opportunities have been denied or limited for members of one sex, memers of 


‘that sex must be permitted to- try oft for teams provided only on'a seggegated 
% = ba is for members of the other.sex when such teams do not involve contact » 
é 


o. 


es a, | it, > ‘ ( 
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Provision of test results based on sex-differentiated ar[s is permitted 


of sex bias. 


Institutions using sex-differentiated instruments must be able to demon- 


sports. Thus, a female must be permitted to try out and be admitted to 
the male swim team if she can meet the objective standards established 


for participation and team membership. “gn 
: ; | ; 
Example 1i8 . a : { 
Title IX of the 1972 Education Amendments: 


A e 
Y ; 


Sex discrimination in the use of counseling instruments and the pro- 
vision of counseling services is prohibited by the Title IX regulation. 


only if boys and girls are provided with repo?ts of their} scores according 

to both sets of norms. ‘Schools may not use tests or other materials for 
evaluating or cgunseling students which cover different occupational or 

interest areas unless their use is shown to be essential to the elimination 

Care must also be taken to ensure that students understand 

the. meaning of such tests and are provided Opportunities for clarification. ° 


trate that alternative instruments which do not so differentiate are un- 
available and that the instruments are used in a nondiscriminatory fashion. 
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